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FOREWORD. 


It is with a degree of reluctance that I deign to publish this 
little volume which I have found time to prepare and preserve 
during intermissions or play time which I have enjoyed during a 
long period of business activity. 

Much of the matter contained herein, as well as personal 
mention, is of local application, and for that no apology is 
needed. 

The reader is expected to search for truth, sentiment, and 
humor rather than for mistakes or errors in the use of language 
and if this rule shall be observed by those who spare time to 
read the pages following, embarrassments cannot come to the 
author nor regrets to the reader, 

With a full knowledge of the critical disposition of friends 
and neighbors toward those who venture the publication of a 
book I submit the following pages under the title of ‘‘Seraplets’’ 
and invoke thereon the indulgence of a generous and charitable 


judgment. 
THE AUTHOR. 


Jackson, Tennessee, January 15, 1909. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


‘I saw an old man well bewrinkled, and burdened o’er 
with care , 

His eye had lost its lustre, and whitened was his hair; 

Said he to me, dear stranger, your face is smooth and 
fair, . 


For time hath wrought no wrinkles nor modified your 
stare. 


Said I, my aged stranger, your race is near its end, 

Have you some obseryations, to youth you’d like to 
send ? 

Yes! I would lke to tell them, of many things I’ve seen, 

And how mid scenes of sadness, to catch the brightest 
sheen. 


It is the bounden duty, of youth in every clime, 

To take the tide at flood time, and harbor well the dime ; 
For sure there’ll come unbidden, old age to every one, 
And rainy days need comfort, to every setting sun, 


I’ve seen the youth have everything, that idle brain 
conceives, 
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And thorny paths beset them, when wealth had flown 
like leaves. 

I’ve seen good lessons ground in youth, by the art of 
being poor, 

And health and wealth in later life, surround their 
every door. 


I’ve seen the haughty craven imp, the poor oppress and 
spurn, 

And when his wealth had taken wings, become op- 
pressed in turn; 

I’ve seen him drink the bitter dregs, and swim in oozy 
slime, 

And oft regret the parting ways, and grudge the olden 
time. 


I’ve seen the flowing bowl pass round, and heard much 
silver clink, 

And watched and watched the blushing youth, who 
would not stoop and drink; 

I saw him when convivial joys appeared to mar his 
pleasure, 

And heard him scorned by drunken boys, because his 
words he’d measure. 


I saw this youth when drink had thrown his comrades 
in the gutter, 

I heard him plead gainst lawlessness. mong drunken 
oaths they’d mutter ; 
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I’ve seen his comrades, one by one, led on by useless 
drink 

So deep in shame and wretchedness. no lower they 
could sink. 


I saw the youth in manhood’s power, the accursed 
tempter spurn, 

I saw him prosper all along, in shade or sunshine’s turn: 

He forged ahead where comrades bled, a plodding on 
the way, 

And furnished neighbor children bread, in their be- 
clouded day. 


I’ve seen gigantic trusts combine, gainst honest men 
of toil, 

And many hirelings follow when the path’s bestrewn 
with spoil. g 

But when the combine bubble’s burst, and power of 


money lost, 
The fawning hypocrites turn round, and gently count 


the cost. 


I’ve seen vast throngs of mortal ken, mistake a patriot’s 


heart, 

And seek his lifeblood ’gainst the right, for taking 
their own part; 

I’ve seen them when they understood, that he had led 
aright, 
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And heard the plaudit’s voiceful song, a worshiping his 
sight. 


I’ve seen good lawyers lose a case by the asking of a 
question, 

And known a horseman lose a race, by laying too much 
lash on; 

A farmer’s work may be well done, and have good crops 
and forage, 

But in a heedless moment lose, it all upon a mortgage. 


LOST HER BEAU. 


"Twas a pretty day in June and in a pretty grove, 

A pienie party at high noon made merry highland cove ; 

I met a maiden in her teens, a-walking rather slow, 

And looking up surprised, she said, ‘‘Great Seott, I’ve 
lost. my beau.’’ 


This damsel was for pretty looks, a peer to all the rest, 

And as she sampled work of cooks, she ate the very best, 

Her blushes came, and blushes went, with a single spark 
of woe, 

From swelling heart the words were sent, ‘‘Great Scott, 
I’ve lost my beau.’’ 


I watched this rather winsome lass, her soft bewitching 
smile, 

And saw her meet a new-found beau,-and sit upon the 
stile, 
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Her sparkling wit and charming soul, throughout the 
erowd did go, 

And eyes met eyes and soul met soul, when Blanche had 

. found her beau. 


HAYWOOD MOVES. 


Farewell! my Brother Haywood, if you’re surely bound 
to go? 

Had you left it to your neighbors, in departing you’d 
been slow, 

You are moving to a country, of historic hills and rocks, 

Where they’re making wooden nutmegs, and Water- 
bury clocks. 


You will live in old New England, where every one is 
smart, 

And luxury and learning, from hard labor doesn’t part, 

Tis a state that has two eapitols, and harbors, ports 
and docks, 

Where they manufacture nutmegs, and Waterbury 
clocks. 


Where science and invention, are dividing time in half, 

Where Phineas Taylor Barnum learned to make the 
people laugh, 

In this famous Yankee country, they make our shoes 
and socks, 

And they’ll sell you wooden nutmegs,’ and Waterbury 
clocks, 
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This grand industrious people, while generous and kind, 

Have recognized a jewel, in Osear Haywood’s mind, 

For he’ll lecture all the sinners of New England’s ports 
and docks, 

Where they’re shipping wooden nutmegs and Water- 
bury clocks. 


Jackson, Tenn., October 24, 1902. 


BOOM OF THE BIKE. 


"Twas on a windy April day, in good old Jackson town, 

Two aged brethren were at play, a eyeling up and down, 

A cloud of dust, two pairs of shoes, tell where the fraters 
strike, 

When Gaston and a preacher rode, through Jackson on 
a bike. 


Society of the humane creed, now lend a patient ear, 

Your chairman run a marshal down, and almost caused 
a tear, 

Flesh and hair and blood and brains, and blue clothes 
look alike, 

When Gaston and a preacher rode, through Jackson on 
a bike. 


Brass buttons, boots and boiling rage, in one lone gutter 
piled, 

And chief of police passion broke, just as a little child, 

‘Twas earthquake, whirlwind, cyclone, preacher and 
their like, ) 
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When Brothers Welch and Gaston rode, through Jack- 
son on a bike. 


Ask of the dust that filled the air, when Gaston tumbled 
o’er, 

Of thoughts that crept through Welch’s mind, bereft of 
what he wore, 

At one fell swoop they tumbled down, and looked and 
felt alike, 

When Gaston and our preacher rode, through Jaeksou 
on a bike. 


FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 


We’ve a friendly set of Masons, when about the banquet 


board, 

A vieing with each other, how much victuals we can 
hoard, ¥ 

And along the line of friendship, we are doing what we 
can, 

‘‘Wor the fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood of 
man, ’” 


With the vears that are so fleeting, we will have our 
usual flow, 

And a feast of human reason, of a place where Masons 
20, 

For there’s a principle with Masons, made the basis of 
our plan, 
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‘© oNMs the fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood of 
man.”’ 


There’s a legend of a’ Mason, and a mountain called 
Moriah, 

Where the laurel and acacia, grows much greener when 
up higher, 

And a letter and a jewel, so the story often ran, 

Proved the fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood of 
man. 


And a story too related, of an army ’mong the hills, 

That lay dead for many ages, while the waters run the 
mills, 

And the quaking of the mountains, and the valley and 
the sod, 

Brought the brotherhood of man, and the fatherhood of 
God. 


Then the sinews came upon them, and the bone unto its 
bone, 

And the flesh and skin came on them, but no soul to eall 
its own, 

Then a godly breath came o’er them, where for centuries 
they’d ne’er trod, 

And there marched a goodly army, with the fatherhood 
of God, 
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We will marshal Brother Masons, for the right against 
the wrong, 

And for every human virtue, let’s be praising them in 
song, 

We’ve a land of pretty women, where the streets are 
gently trod, 

And immortal life is coming, with.the fatherhood of 


God. 


Here’s a health to all the matrons, and the maidens who 
are here, : 

As around the banquet table, they may throw away all 
care, 

We have wreaths of flowers for her, to entwine around 
her curls, 

For the crimson cheeks are charming, ’mong the sister- 
hood of girls. 


Recited at Lodge, Jackson, Tenn., December 29, 1905. 


FALLING STARS. 


I stood among the valleys and the hills of long ago, 

And looked among the heavens, where the stars are 
shining so; 

The November night was somber and cloudless o’er the 
lea, 

And a thousand stars were falling as in eighteen thirty- 
three. 
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Whenceforth and whither does such nebulism flow, 

And why and all about it, my anxious soul would know; 
But the stars kept on a-falling, as I could plainly see, 
Just as they fell in old time, in eighteen thirty-three. 


The grandeur of the picture, toward far off Leo’s height 

Paints a richer colored halo, o’er the crisp November 
night ; 

As the stars all seem a falling from their dizzy, troubled 
sea, 

A falling as they’ve fallen, in eighteen thirty-three. 


Ye, outer darkness tell me, do ether waves exist, 
’*Mong the far uranus neighbors, to Leonid assist ; 
Or how the spacious distance, hath meteors to see, 
A falling all around us, as in eighteen thirty-three. 


Marconi! oh! Marconi! and the younger Edison, 
There are many thousand wonders for wavelets yet to 


run ; 

For the stars have been a falling, and a falling far 
from me, © 

Since they hghted up the heavens, in eighteen thirty- 
three. 


Written the night the author sat up to see predicted stars fall and was re- 
warded by seeing a single meteor falling. 
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KING COTTON. 


The cotton bureau guesses, make the crop a mammoth 
one, 

And as the dealers make the price, the bears are hav- 
ing fun. 

Our cotton crop’s a mighty king, a king when not 
abused ; 

We should demand in our hand a Reet price when 
used. 


Let’s manufacture cotton, and multiply its use, 

For wearing other fabrics, there’s really no excuse, 

Let’s make bagging out of cotton and quit the use of 
jute, 

And tie our twines of cotton and prove ourselves astute. 


Let’s sleep on cotton mattresses, the woof and warp 


and pad, 
And cotton quilts and blankets, and comforts are not 
bad, 


Let’s walk on cotton earpets and cotton rugs and mat, 
’T will help the price of cotton, we all should work for 
that. 


Yes and quit the use of sea grass in making of our ropes 
And make them all of cotton, increasing well our hopes. 
A thousand million garments for men and women turn, 
Should all be made of cotton, for cotton should not burn. 
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Let’s bribe the fashion-makers in every town and state 

To dress our girls in cotton, if they’d be up-to-date. 

If boys should go a-courting and ne’er have any woes, 

Let sweethearts only greet them if wearing cotton 
clothes. 


Make it a badge of honor, among the high and low, 
To be sporting clothes of cotton, wherever we may go, 
Let’s wear it in the parlor, and on the way to town, 
And wear it in the city, and everywhere we’re bound. 


Let’s be talking, too, of cotton and of our cotton lands, 

And using cotton towels, when bathing face and hands, 

Let’s quit the use of linen when our dining table’s 
spread, 

And be using only cotton, whether white or whether red. 


Let’s be hunting out new markets, for cotton we must 
sell, 

Across Sahara desert and where sundry heathens dwell, 

Among the hosts of mongols where human beings be, 

Sell cotton to all nations and islands of the sea. 


What if we’ve grown a buster crop of fifteen million 
bales, 

The price of cotton’s far too low, we’ll fix the price and 
sales, 
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Unless we’re paid 10 cents a pound, our cotton shall not 
leave; 

We’ll manufacture where it grows, for we can spin and 
weave. 


GIVE AND FORGIVE. 


Forgive the wrong done you, is the Lord’s written law, 
And give of your substance, hand freely your paw, 
Give hope to the weary, and help to the halt, 

Forgive with great kindness, but never give malt. 


Forgive as forgiven, gives glory to God, 

And is much more effective, than using a rod, 
Give early and often, to those who’re in need, 
To forgive the chastiser, is a glory-born creed. 


Forgive all your debtors, as, they forgive you, 

Give tithes of your substance, as a Christmas review, 
Forgive and forget, the injuries that’s old, 

Forgive the heart-wounds, be they ever so bold. 


WAYSIDE SPRING. 


You may talk of the crimson juice of the vine, 
Of the foaming brew made beer, 

But the stream whereat we all may dine, 
Is the roadside spring so clear. 
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The sparkling draught so good and cool 
Has nothing in it to fear, 

Even children drink on the way from school, 
From the roadside spring so clear. 


You may boast of brandy and old port wine, 
And of creamy ale to cheer; 

But I’ll drink water first all the time 
From the roadside spring so clear. 


No weather too cold, nor yet too warm, 
Go drink and banish all fear, 

A cup of cold water is always a charm 
From the roadside spring so clear. 


The corn distilled when tempest tossed, 
Wrecks a thousand frames most dear, 

In a thousand quaffs no one is lost 
From the roadside spring so clear. 


Whose memory recalls a wayside spring, 
Time worn with sacred care, 

And fails to touch an affectionate ring 
Oh! the roadside spring so clear. 


Go painter and sketch an old time well, 
A pump or a fountain dear; 

But get the water where memory fell 
From the roadside spring so clear. 
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No dusty weather will alter its stand, 
Its source is God knows where, 

Forever the stream through pearly sand 
Flows the roadside spring so clear. 


Forever it sweeps, in its onward leaps. 
In its genial cooling sphere, 

And the weary traveler peacefully sleeps 
By the roadside spring so clear. 


“UNKNOWN SEA.”’ 


In the dawn of your life. you’ve been walking 
alone, 
Alone! light hearted and free, 
There’s a sunnier side to the heart that is won, 
When it sails on the unknown sea. 


There’s a rainbow of hope that opens the way, 
And lovebeams arise on the lea, 
Go chase them young heart ‘tis your glad wedding 
day, 
As you fioat in the unknown sea. 


Tenderly clasp the hand you have won, 
Your smiles she’ll willingly see. 

With a loftier life, and duty well done, 
You'll master the unknown sea. 
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CITIZENSHIP. 


Young men, guard well the freeman’s vote, 
The patriot fires keep burning, 

And let corruption’s funeral note 
Evince a nation’s learning. 


Let not the bums and evil slums 
Control the nation’s bounty, 

Let honest ones, come pluck the plums, 
In town and shire and county. 


To free from toils, no tempting spoils, 
With sin alluring shame, 

Must swerve us from, where duty ealls, 
Or sully our good name. 


An honored name’s a world wide fame, 
On land and sea and nation, 

Our honor and our faith’s aflame, 
When true to all creation. 


The brave, the free, will live to see, 
For every land and people, 
Virtue, Love, and Charity, 
Will grace both chart and steeple. 
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GIVEN NAME, 


Call me by my given name, 
"Tis pleasant to the ear, 
Reminding me from whence I came 
And when I had no fear. 


? 


Call me by my given name, 
It touches near the heart, 
No matter for the titled fame 
Nor what attained in art. 


Call me by my given name, 
’Tis music to my soul, 

It electrifies my very frame 
On time’s enduring scroll. 


Call me by my given name, 
Let Judge and Squire and Mister, 
Go whenee the stiffened titles came, 
And imitate m’y sister. 


Call me by my given name, 
And sound it like my mother, 
You can enjoy it just the same, 
And mind me of my brother. 


Call me by my given name, 
No matter where I roam, 

There’s no one who ean ever blame, 
For reminding me of home. 
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Call me by my given name, 
God bless the old time friends, 
Forgetting all they’ve had of fame, 
And pleasure to me lends. 


Call me by my given name, 
In spite of etiquette, 

It seems to light a lingering flame, 
And makes me happy yet. 


Call me by my given name, 
God bless the privilege, 

If suffering, sick, or halt or lame, 
Or trembling stooped with age. 


Call me by my given name, 
If it’s Walter, John or Joe, 

Or Mag, Mary or Susan Jane, 
*Twill relieve me of all woe. 


Call me by my given name, 
Thank God for sentiment, 

The given name’s a Godlit flame 
And oft from heaven sent. 


WHEN HE WAKES. 


In war and peace, when sweet release, 
The final record makes, 

And in decease there’s holy fleece, 
He’ll see it when he wakes. 
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If record of one’s life be writ 
So nothing from it takes, 
~ And should good deeds emblazon it 
He’ll see it when he wakes, 


The Soldier’s death if hallowed o’er, 
With all a patriot stakes, 

When headed for the golden shore, 
He’il see it when he wakes. 


If farmer’s toil, upturns the soil, 
And manhood ne’er forsakes. 
From death’s turmoil needs no recoil, 
He’ll see it when he wakes. 


If merchant in the course of trade, 
An honest living makes, 

Till in his shade with friendly spade, 
Tle’ll see it when jie wakes. 


Should lawyer be to client true, 
And duty ne’er forsakes, 

The gates of death have opening through, 
He’ll see it when he wakes. 


If flowers you would to friend extend 
When fitful life’s cord breaks, 
Go to your friend and kindness lend, 
He’ll see it when he wakes. 
Yhe lamented Jno. W. Gates published a pathetie story in the local press 


i Jead soldier on a battlefield with a picture of his best girl 
es ay oe ey the title of this poem written in a feminine hand and sug- 
. € » @ 4 


gesting if as a subject for a poem. 
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ROSE AND LILY. 


The spring in its beauty with gladness comes in, 
To adorn all in nature and make them of kin, 
And the rose and the lily in sweetness will bloom 
To encircle the bride and encompass the tomb. 


The garlands of nature swing gently around, 

While sparkling cold water comes up from the 
ground, 

And the rose and the lily in sweetest perfume 

Enrich us at birth and ensoften the tomb. 


MOTHER’S NOT IN FAULT. 


If mankind has proved a blessing, 

And has heart throbs for some other, 
If the soul has fireside dressing, 

Lay it to the anxious mother. 


If the Laddies and the Lassies 
Should be kind to one another, 

And be honored by the masses, 
Lay it to the watchful mother. 


If from erime and dissipation, 
Wayward boys will never halt, 
But go on to degradation, 
It is not their mother’s fault. 
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If good morals are abandoned, 
And easy conscience makes assault, 
Steeped in crime and labor burdened, 
It is not the mother’s fault. 


If the sewer and the gutter 
Gather from the brew of malt, 

If wayward boys vile slanders utter, 
It is not the mother’s fault. 


If a wayward girl is stranded 
And the savor’s left the salt, 

If with erime the child is branded, 
It is not the mother’s fault. 


Charge it not to lovely mother, 
Sick, or sad, or lame, or halt, 
If one crime begets another 
It is not the mother’s fault. 


God is good to give a mother, 
Who will every wrong assault 

But to shield a child or brother, 
Then it’s not the mother’s fault. 
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BOB BURDETTE., 


Who is it that can move the chord 
Where’er twas planted by the Lord, 
Who smiles can bring at every word, 
Who smiles or tears at pleasure get, 

It’s Bob Burdette! It’s Bob Burdette! 


Who well can paint the life of boys 
And make the girls endure their toys, 
Who sorrows lose and seem all joys, 
Who tears turn smiles with eyelids wet? 
It’s Bob Burdette! It’s Bob Burdette! 


Who ean tell where passions dwell, 

Who prime of life describe and tell, 
Who youth and age can blend so well, 
Who fun ean get at Jackson yet? 

It’s Bob Burdette! It’s Bob Burdette! 


- Who loves the boys with ball and bat, 


Who makes the lady doff her hat, 
Who can tell you where you’re at, 

Who lingers yet in memorys’ net? 

It’s Bob Burdette! It’s Bob Burdette! 


Written on the morning after hearing Burdette’s mustache lecture at Powell 


Chapel, University, January 16, 1899. 
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OLD FLOWERS. 


Oh! Where? are the flowers of the long ago? 
Oh! Where? please tell me where ? 

And where? did those who planted them go? 
God knows I hope to be there. 

The old time blossoms were beautiful then, 
For grandmother tended the spot, 

And mother she knew just whither and when, 
The children their bouquets got. 


Oh! Where? Oh! Where? is the red hollyhock? 
Or the beautiful marigold? 

My anxious heart can bear the shock, 
Pray tell me, my friend, are they old? 

My mother she planted the sunflower seed, 
Its blossoms followed the sun, 

And mother was beckonéd by the reaper’s greed, 
But why are the old flowers done? 


The fragrant blossoms of the olden time, 
That grew in our gardens and yard, 

Were then twin comforts of bygone rhyme, 
And their absence is doubly hard. 

Oh! the ivy and lily and forget-me-not, 
And beautiful princess feather, 

Were kissed by the rays of the sun we’ve got, 
And grew in the same sort of weather. 
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The pinks and the poppies that grew side by side, 
And sweet william blossoms of old, 

Are tender memories of the surging tide, 
When fragrant tales are told; 

The prickly pear cactus and balm near the gate, 
With green house leek o’er the door, 

Greeted stranger and friend both early and late, 
At the home of the rich and the poor. 


The daffodil first in the springtime came forth, 
In the days of the sweet long ago, 

And the sweet briar rose in the orchards of worth, 
Beside ragged robins did grow, 

Oh! the mignionette, pansy, and lovely hlae, 
And snowballs in wondrous profusion, 

Say! Why should they not with old asters come 

back? 

With lavender, tube rose and sweet elysian. 


Oh! Why? have the flowers of the olden days, 
Mid the up-to-date spirit of youth, 

Been neglected and lost in the parting of ways, 
Oh! tell me, my friend, is it truth? 

The fragrance and beauty and blossoms of home, 
Of a day now bemisted with years, 

Shall stay with the heart wherever we roam, 
To ensoften our numerous cares, 
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KISSING BUG. 


A curious tale from Southern sea, 
Comes strangely over the waves to me, 
They say that a bug from over the lea, 
Is stealing kisses wherever they be. 


The daintiest maiden or staid. housewife, 
Is not immune to such a life, 

For the crafty creature in peace or strife, 
Will kiss the lips of maid or wife. 


The ladies who hunted Hobson down, 

Can now get kisses in every town, 

For the bug’s at home with priest or clown, 
And will smack the lips of white or brown. 


Red luscious lips in eestatic bliss, 

Are not too sweet for the insect’s kiss, 
For like the serpent’s deadly hiss, 
He chooses not twixt dame and miss. 


And stranger still with its poison fen, 
It kisses lips of stalwart men, 
Melanolestes was its name, 

Till yellow journals swelled its fame. 


I’ve often thought I’d like to be, 
A tiny insect full and free, 

To have my choice of sweetest sips, 
And have my fill of kissing lips. 


. 
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But of all the bugs of whole creation, 

I like the kissing bug’s oceupation, 

If I could for a while be turned to one, 
I’d think my hopes were well nigh done. 


A kissing bug I’d truly be, 

Wherever a pretty girl I’d see, 

But for masculine lips so much abused, 
Pray have me for a time excused. 


The kissing bug comes to plain and dell, 

And is not unlike the dudish swell; 

Where dude or bug’s from, none can tell, 

But each one’s kiss is poisoned well. 
August 11, 1899. 


TWENTY-THIRD PSALM, 


The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want, 

I shall lie in green pastures, and never be gaunt, 

He in righteous paths leads me, where still waters roll, 
For his name’s sake He leads me, and restoreth my soul. 


Yea, though I walk through the valley of death, 

I shall fear no evil, I have with me Thy breath, 
Thy rod and Thy staff, shall e’er comfort me, 

Thou preparest me a table, where mine enemies be. 


Thou anointest my head with purest of oil, 
My cup runneth over, for the Lord I will toil, 
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Surely goodness and merey, and never a strife, 
Shall follow me through all the days of my life. 


In the heart of my God, I’ll stay for a spell, 

In the house of the Lord, forever 17] dwell, 

Forever green pastures I’ll have for my cot, 

The Lord is my shepherd, to want I shall not. 
November 15, 1908. 


SAM COLLINS. 


October’s stated meeting in eighteen ninety-seven, 

Brought melancholy fraters to a need of friendly leaven, 

The brethren looked quite sadly to a town not far 
away, 

And wept at words of good-bye which Collins didn’t 
say. 


Sad farewell words and pity abundantly were said, 

And well attested friendships show Mason’s hearts are 
wed, . 

For brethren they had gathered on that autumnal day 

To hear the sweet old good-byes which Collins didn’t 


say. 


Old far-away Kentucky, the dark and bloody ground, 
The land of pretty women, where racetracks do abound, 
Attracted our good brother with hopes for a better day, 
And brethren whispered good-bye which Collins didn’t 


say. 
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Now give your hand in friendship, let every brother 
' know, 

We greet you, Brother Collins, we’re glad you didn’t go, 
We knew it, Brother Collins, you couldn’t stay away, 
We felt a sad old good-bye, which Collins couldn’t say. 


Our hand’s the hand of friendship to shake a howdy do. 

The hand is close to heart beats ’mong brethren that 
are true, 

God bless the old-time handshake to greet one on the 
way, 

But the parting words of good-bye Sam Collins ecouldn’t 
say. 


POSSUMS GOT AWAY. 


We appointed a committee to prepare a possum roast, 
For Brothers Smith and Temple, are always at their 


post, 

And we fixed the time to eat ’em, providing for fair 
play, 

But the wabbling old committee, let the possums get 
away. 


The backbone of Tom Temple, was surely broke in 
twain, 

When Landis took the possums’ part and fairly raised 
old Cain, 
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Jake Smith he made a gallant fight and fixed a possum 
day, 

But the gudgeon fairly wobbled and the possums got 
“away. 


The ladies wern’t invited to belated possum roast, 
But Fletcher nearly lost his head, a Cpe up the 


cost, 

And MeCutchen he’d engaged ’em, and had ’em stowed 
away, 

But we wobbled on the gudgeon, and the possums got 
away. 


FORREST’S MEN IN TOWN. 


The veterans and the daughters, and the sons of veter- 
ans too, 

Will emulate good soldiers, and write their history true, 

We’ll march the streets of Memphis now, build monu- 
ment and crown, 

And retrospect in memory, for Forrest’s men’s in town. 


In sixty-four, when rain did pour, ensoftening soil that’s 
parched, 

To Memphis fair, his home to share, brave Bedford For- 
rest marched, 

Hle’d see the smiles of matrons then, and the blue ecoat’s 
sullen frown, 

For the rebel yell will wake them up, when Forrest’s 
men’s in town, 
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The federal soldiers slept at ease, nor dreamed of dan- 
ger near, 

For Southern soldiers far away, of course could not be 
here, 

The early morn searce shed its light, its hazy red or 
brown, 

When earbine’s shot announced the fact that Forrest’s 
men’s in town. 


The throbbing heart of Memphians lay, a slumbering 
near the river, 

Where floated crafts, not under way, and many hearts 
to quiver, 

Those early shots alarmed the post, and war hoofs fast 
came down, 

And Washburne’s staff awaked to find, that Forrest’s 
men’s in town. 


Let’s sing of days and weeks and years, that’s long 
since by us passed, 

Recounting how the things then done, won fame enough | 
to last, 

Let’s see the Bastile ‘‘Erving block,’’ where graycoats 
turned to brown, 

And see where Hurlbut shelter seeks, when Forrest’s 
men’s in town. 
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Where William Forrest rode his horse, into Gayoso Inn, 

And where the college wall was scarred, to fire at those 
within, 

We'll see where Sturgis started from, for crossroads 
with a frown, 

And how his army ran ahead of Forrest’s men to town. 


We'll see a hundred thousand souls, ’tis Memphis in re- 
flection, 

And wonder how she manages, her niggers at election, 

Her dames and damsels modest bow, show not a single 
frown, 

For they remind of olden time, when Forrest’s men’s in 
town. 


Let’s sing the songs of Dixie, in retrospection fair, 
And ‘‘Maryland, My Maryland,’’ with ‘‘Mary Are You 


There’’? 
The bonnie blue flag in Dixie, and songs of great re- 
nown, a 
And sweetest old time melodies, while Forrest’s men’s 
in town, 
May 27, 1901. 


LEBANON GIRLS. 


The Lebanon cedars may grow very tall, 
And her citizen soldiers strong, 

But for excellent measure I take great pleasure, 
Tn her sixteen girls and a song. 
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We surrender our crown, to Lebanon Town, 
To such we’re never immune, 

Yet not to a frown, nor money planked down, 
But to sixteen girls, and a tune. 


I’ve heard the notes, of wild-bird throats, 
In the summer days so long, 

But we’ll give our votes, where sentiment floats, 
To the Lebanon girls and song. 


You may boast of Lebanon’s sturdy men, 
Of her schools maintained so long, 

But I pledge my word, | never heard, 
The like of her girls and song. 


For Reunion zest, fair Lebanon’s best, 
She sent her Jewels along, 

With sweetest measure and genuine pleasure, 
"Twas sixteen girls and a song. 


The violin notes and voiceful twirls, 
As the mandolin follows along, 

And sixteen girls, with Lebanon curls, 
Make heavenly laughter and song. 


October 13, 1904. 
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RUN ’EM OUT. 


The preachers, now have taken the town, they’re worse 
by odds than teachers, 

For when the ladies gather ’round you’re sure to find 
the preachers ; 

No entertainment’s half complete, nor wins a lady’s 
crown, 

Unless the preachers have first seat, say, let’s run ’em 
out of town, 


Pies and cakes and cakes and pies will fairly melt be- 
fore ’em, 

And turkey steaks, the preacher takes, and knows no 
greater forum, 

But banquets, feasts, and flow of soul, bring on the la- 


dies’ frown, ¥ 
Unless the preacher’s on the roll, say, let’s run ’em out 
of town. 


The reverend sage in every age is a true and noble spar- 
tan, 

And in this stage the women rage o’er handsome Joseph 
Martin, 

E. B. McNeil is made to feel he’ll surely wear a crown, 

While Haywood stood for all that’s good, but say, let’s 
run ’em out of town. 
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When program for a feast is made for ladies to amuse, 

Grant Sullivan’s voice will not be stayed nor the hand 
of Mark Matthews, 

We’ll throw no stones at Amos Jones, nor merit Inman’s 
frown, 

’*Mid all their moans we’ll ‘‘bless their bones,’’ but say. 
let’s run ’em out of town. 


FIVE LOCKS OF HAIR. 


A jurist walked adown the street, 
Indulging serious thought, 

A stray love letter at his feet, 
As soon as seen was caught. 


He looked into its tidy fold, 
Though searcely more than fair, 

But ’stead of reading story old, 
Saw locks of youthful hair. 


One curl was black as cawing crow, 
And finer than a pearl, 

It once hung low, where dimples grow, 
O’er cheeks of dainty girl. 


And one was crowned a hazel brown, 
‘“The loveliest of the plain,’’ 

The gray-haired justice staked a crown, 
’Twas from his Mary Jane. 
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One tress of auburn’s wavy eurl, 
The envelope embraced, 

Brought recollections of the girl, 
That time had not effaced. 


A golden loek of chestnut hair, 
Told of a smiling maiden, 

Who has not e’en a moment’s eare, 
And ne’er was ‘‘heavy laden.’’ 


A erimson curl, stole from a girl, 
‘“Who loves not any man,’’ 
Beeause it’s still a childish curl, 

But sweetest of the clan. 


The letter told who ’twas that lost, 
Five maiden locks of hair, 

A youth in teens knows what it cost, 
To love five maidens fair. 


Edeh maiden thought she’d surely caught, 
The one who lost the tresses, 

But lessons sad are often taught, 
To those a-wearing dresses. 


This justice of the peace ’tis said, 
On going home to dinner, 
Placed maiden’s hair, by his bald head, 
And wife of old was heard to seold, ‘‘ You 
blamed old sinner.”’ 
September 14, 1901. 
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THE KATYDID. 


I heard the song of the katydid, a song of the evening 
time, 

’"Mong summer leaves the insects hid, with never a 
thought of rhyme; 

Their slow, full voice in lonely grove, in sweetest, lone- 
some vein, 

Brings a thought of the olden lover’s cove, ike waves 
of the surging main, 


The katydid sings as it used to sing, as it sang when I 
was young, 

I love her song, in the evenings long, the song they’ve 
always sung; 

The answering mate sings on till late, in sweltering 
days of June, 

And has no rhyme, nor very good time, but somehow I 
love her tune. 


OLD BROWN GOURD. 


I’ve drank where nectar’s soothing stream reluctantly 
descends, 

Where jeweled maids and titled men in health and 
wealth attends; 

But the sweetest cup my thirst can bring, 

Is the old brown gourd down at the spring. 
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TRENTON. 


I spent a day at Trenton, on Annual Conference day, 

And delegates were plenty, both clerical and lay; 

The people they are cheerful and meet you with a smile, 

But Trenton needs a courthouse, more up-to-date in 
style. 


The latchstrings all at Trenton, are outside on the door, 

And delegates have comfort, among the rich and poor; 

To find such royal treatment, you may go a many a 
mile, 

But Trenton needs a courthouse, more up-to-date in 
style. 


She’s seven miles of sidewalk, well laid with brick and 
sand, 

And nicer streets and houses, are not in all the land; 

She has three learned judges, and lawyers all the while, 

But Trenton’s old time courthouse, is out of date and 
style. 


They’ve electric lights to see at night, and poses 
like a city, 

They manufacture cotton goods, and for crokers have 
no pity; 

They’ve waterworks where nothing lurks, with low 
taxes all the while, 

But Trenton needs a courthouse, more up-to-date in 
style. 
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In eighteen forty-eight they built, a courthouse as 
they could, 

It stands now as a sentinel, of old time brick and wood; 

The creaky doors and shattered panes, may do for yet 
awhile, 

But Trenton needs a courthouse, more up-to-date in 
style. 


They’ve built a new Courthouse since the above was written. 


COL. FLETCHER. 


When President McKinley planned out a holiday, 

And eame to our Centennial to see us have our way; 

The greatest preparation by Tennessee was made 

And Fletcher went to Nashville, to join the great pa- 
rade. 


Bob Taylor’s staff was ready, and colonels were galore, 
They marched as if determined to reach the golden 


shore, 

And Bushnell’s corps of colonels sought not the pleas- 
ant shade 

When Fletcher went to Nashville, to join the great 
parade. 


The colonels and the captains, in tall magnificence, 

And every other officer, were graceful in a sense; 

Good looking men and women did form the cavaleade 

When Fletcher went to Nashville, to join the great. 
parade, 
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The marching of the soldiers, on great Ohio day, 

And cavalry Confederates had on the old time gray; 

The soldiers and policemen formed Ohio governor’s aide 

When Fletcher went to Nashville, to join the great 
parade. 


The Auditorium was a sight, ne’er to be seen again, 

The nation’s fairest ladies, applauded with the men; 

The tall form of John Sherman lent lustre undismayed 

When Fletcher went to Nashville, to join the great 
parade. 


The ladies of the Hermitage, in true patriotic mood 

Presented to McKinley, a cane from Jackson’s wood, 

And praised the rugged honesty their hero had dis- 
played, 

And Fletcher went to Regie Ae and joined the great 
parade. 


The decorated banquet hall, the honored guests de- 
lighted, 

To spend three hours a’dining, where privates were’nt 
invited ; 

Colonel Fletcher’s reputation for dining’s long been 
made, 

And Fleteher well sustained it, just after the parade. 
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I saw the well drilled soldier, and Colonel Fletcher’s 


sword, 

And pitied swarthy Spaniards, if McKinley gave the 
word ; 

For Fletcher’ll go to Cuba, down where the trocha’s 
made, 


Just as he went to Nashville, to join the great parade. 


Colonel Fletcher he’s so stately, and trimly made and 
tall, 

For soldierly appearance, the colonel led them all; 

The women said he’s handsome, in uniform arrayed, 

When Fletcher went to Nashville, and joined the great 
parade. 


UGLY MUD. 


Parody on Beautiful Snow. 


Oh! the mud, the ugly wet mud, 

Filling the gutter, with filthiest flood, 
Under the cowshed, over the street, 

Up to the shoe tops, of the people we meet 
Spattering, Sloshing, Slopping along, 
Ugly black mud, it can do much wrong. 


’ 


Flying to spatter, a fair lady’s skirt, 
Clinging to gaiters, of a frolicsome flirt, 
Black sticky mud, from regions below, 
As filthy as lucre and as black as a crow. 
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Oh! the mud, the putrified mud, 

How the specks spatter, on leaf-let or bud, 
Slopping about, in its maddening fun, 

It plays in its glee, with every one, 
Chasing, Laughing, Dragging by, 

It blackens the ankles, and dims the eye. 


And even the dogs, with a bark and a bound, 


Snarl as the mire comes up from the ground; 
The city’s alive, but it cannot glow, 
Because of the mud, there’s nowhere to go. 


How the wild throng, goes surging along, 
In all sorts of humor, and never a song, 
How the sleek buggies, and horses splash by, 
Bright for a moment, then dirt in the eye. 
Ringing, Swinging , Dashing they go, 

Over the slush, some fast and some slow. 


Crinoline pure, and stockings that’s dry, 

To be trampled in mud, as the crowd rushes by, 

To be trampled and tracked, by the thousands of 
feet, 

And it blends with the horrible, filth in the street. 


Once I was bad, I had sought every woe, shall I 
tell? 

I fell in the mud, as others have fell, 
Fell to be trampled, as the filth of the street, 
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Fell to be scoffed at, to be spit on and beat. 
Pleading, Cursing! Dreading to die! 
Selling my soul, to whoever would buy. 


Dealing in shame, for a morsel of bread, 
Hating the living, and fearing the dead, 
Merciful God! I had fallen so low, 

And yet could be freed, from all of my woe. 


Yes, I could be fair, notwithstanding the mud! 
Be fair as a erystal, by the aid of Christ’s blood. 
Could surely be loved, mid penitent grace, 

Be flattered and sought, for the charm of my face. 
Father! Mother! Sisters all, 

God and myself, will uplift from a fall. 


The veriest wretch, that goes splattering by, 

Will sweep through the mud, though it cost him a 
sigh, 

For of all, that is on, or about me, I know! 

Can be cleansed in a moment, and relieved of all 
woe. 


How good it must be, that all of this woe, 

Is forgiven a sinner, and he’s somewhere to go, 
How kind it must be, when night comes again, 

If the slush and the mud, disappear with the rain. 
Praising! Singing! Not dying alone! 

A kneeling in prayer, with never a moan. 
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To be heard in the slush, of the muddy old town, 
"Twill dry in good time, for the sun’s coming 
3 down, ; 

To he, and to die! without any woe, 

And a saviour to greet you, wherever you go. 


MASONRY. 


A DIALOGUE. 


“During his incumbency as Grand Master of Masons of Tennessee, Brother 
John R. Smith had occasion to create a new office. He appointed Past Master 
A. W. Stovall, of Jackson, Tenn., Poet Laureate of the Grand Lodge. On Jan. 
29. 1903, at the Annual Communication, this Brother was introduced and read 
the following poem, which was ordered printed with the minutes.’”’ Extract 
from Grand Lodge Minutes, 1903. 


WIFE. 

Have you been to the Lodge, my husband, to-night? 
Why is it I cannot go, too? 

I’d just like to know what detains you there so, and 
all that the Masons may do; 

Probably ’twere better to be unknown, to those of my 
sex and my ken, *% 

Of a place where women’s forbidden to go, if it only 
be fit for the men. 


I think that the secrets of a Fellow Craft’s heart, are 
safer when lodged with a wife, 


And if anything wrong is found with his song, .’tis bet- 
ter confessed without strife. 

Oh, tell me, my husband, of apartments so grand, and 
how ’tis they please you so well; 

Are vices and crime companions in hand, and you a-re- 
fusing to tell? 
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HUSBAND. 


Yes, darling, I’ve been to the Lodge to-night, and mixed 
with the choicest of men, 

Where virtue’s a motto and honor is law, and not to a 
vice-laden den ; 

Don’t think that the absence of women up there, betok- 
ens a criminal dome; 

For there’s many things done, by father and son, to 
protect the good women at home. 


We meet in the Lodge, Master Masons who’re free, 
those honored in country and town; 

’Tis a brotherly clan, doing good when they can, who 
give to wrong-doing a frown; 

They’ve a home in Tennessee for widows that be, o’er- 
come with misfortune and care; 

They chip in their kelter, for orphans a shelter, and 
bread with the hungry do share. 


At the sound of the gavel, there’s none that will ecavil, 
if plumb-line or plummet’s in tow; 

When a brother’s in danger, from foe or a stranger, to 
relieve him from peril they’ll go. 

They’ve tools and protection, for work and inspection, 
and spotless white aprons do wear; 

They eschew all that’s evil, ‘‘And meet on the level, 
and always do part on the square.’’ 
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They’ve wisdom and beauty, and strength for their 
duty, that each in its order may pass; 

For corn, wine and oil, fair products of soil, attest the 
true colors and class. 

And the Wardens and Master, in every disaster, to 
ameliorate sorrow will try, 

While Stewards and Deacon may be a fair beacon, and 
march to the grave when we die. 


Acacia grows green, as all Masons have seen, at the 
brow of a beautiful mountain, 

- Inspiring hopes still, o’er valley and hill, of faith’s 
e’erlasting life fountain. 

They’ve always a fight ’gainst wrong for the right, 
wherever apprentice is entered; 

And support’s always lent to the civil government, 
wheresoever the Craft may be centered. 

As messenger or mate, two saints are so great; their 
fame is now growing much larger; 

One stood for awhile on Patmos lone Isle, and one’s 
bloody head in a charger. 

These grand patron saints were ne’er making com- 
plaints; we’ll follow wherever they led, 

While Masonie cable cord entwines for our Lord, whom 
poor hungry ravens have fed. 


They have faith in their cause, have hearts without 
flaws, and are expert in shaking of hands; 
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They have passwords and grips, insignia and laws, and 
recognize friends in all lands; 

They have emblems and symbols to illustrate truth, and 
magnify virtue and love; 

They encourage the hope in age and in youth, of a 
heavenly home up above. 


They teach of the sun, and its system of stars, as they 
float in ethereal blue; 

Of the silvery sheen of the moon, when ’tis seen ’mid 
borrowed light shining so true. 

They sing of a land, conceived by God’s hand, where 
brethren forever may dwell, 

Where sinews and bone, each comes to its own, in the 
morn of resurrection so well. 


You choke me, my wife! Let us never have strife; your 
action I scarce understand ; 

I have never had yet my cheeks half so wet; and tight- 
ly you’re gripping my hand. 


WIFE. 


There were never two hands in all of these lands, more 
lovingly kind or embrac’en, 

My husband, I know, to the Lodge you may go, for I’m 
kissing a Master Mason. 
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OUT O’ J’INT. 


Read at Old Folks’ Concert, Baptist Church, Silver Thimble Society, 
November 29, 1907. 


I’m a getting old and out o’ date, and think it not worth 
while, 

That I should be in fashion, for I do not like the style, 

I used to love society, but that was long ago, 

When men and boys and lovely girls, were not all out 
for show. 


I hate to see ’em now ’a-days, in these new century 


hours, 
When all the girls have painted cheeks, and imitation 


flowers, 
I like the flowers which one can smell, like bessie-blooms 


and such, . 
I love the red that won’t rub off, if ’a fellow’s lips 


should touch. 


It seems to me we’re out o’ j’int, in our new fangled 
ways, 

A. relega’ten useful things, that served in other days, 

The old sun-bonnet’s good to me, the reticule and poke, 

But Peek-a-boo and shirtwaist too, seems almost like a 
joke. 


They have no spelling bees at school, and never learn 


out loud, 
And hickory switch is scarcely known, in private or in 
crowd, 
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Straight marks with pen they do not teach, as any one 
ean tell, 

But learn the children how to read, before they learn 
to spell. 


The way they worship at the church, would shock old 
Jimmy Morgan, 

You scarce can hear the words that cheer, for sounding 
of the organ, 

I love to hear the voices sing, to me they’re not a riddle, 

But, though I love to hear its ring, the Lord’s not in 
the fiddle. 


I attended Lyndhurst club one night, I think I had’ent 
orter, 

But wife and I thought I should try, and chaperone 
our daughter, 

And what a dance I saw when there, ’twas in unseemly 
haste, 

A dude was prancing with my child, his arms around 
her waist. 


I’ve seen the old Virginia reel, and often danced cotil- 
lion, 

But I don’t like those dudish arms, e’en if they’re worth 
a million. 

My thoughts were these, ‘‘remove those arms, you 
burly-dudish brute ;’’ 

But daughter, sailing by me then, says, ‘‘Papa, ain’t 
he cute?’’ 
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The women and the preachers now, are deliver’en of 
the goods, 
For tipplers and the gamblers too, are taking to the 
- ‘woods, 
I do not like the April fool, we’ll get in nineteen eight, 
For from an old blind tiger then, you take your whiskey 
straight. 


I’ve been a drinking liquor, nigh on to forty years, 
And it’s a shame to quit its flame, because of women’s 


tears, 
I must quit the old time julip, and I’ll quit the rock 
/ and rye, 
For saloons will go to Memphis, and to Cairo, bye and 
bye. 


PRIZE WINNING ADVERTISEMENT. 


I strolled around through Jackson town, inspecting 
human-lifts, j 

And found at Irby Grady’s store a thousand Christmas 
oifts. 

They’re so handsome and so dainty, so exquisite and so 
grand, 

’T was as among the fairies, when I shook friend Grady’s 
hand. 


I fain would tell about it, but falter when I try, 
I know you cannot doubt it, should you e’er step in and 
buy, 
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There’s as pretty painted china, as the hand of man can 
tint, 

From the studio of Pickard, where they nothing ever 
stint. 


He has many plates and dishes, vases, cups and bowls, 

With a guarantee of Pickard, where quality controls. 

He has many curious vessels of the famous paint and 
make, 

Built for tea and coffee, and for ices, cream and cake. 


There’s a bust of Stonewall Jackson, and of Gen. Rob- | 
ert Lee, 

And face of chaste Beethoven, as passers by ean see, 

There’s meerschaum pipes with colors ripe, like they 
have at Wister, 

And clocks that chime at quarter time, for man and 
maid and mister. 


Yes, clocks that grace the wall though tall, for timing 
every promise, 

And springs and weights for many mates evolved by 
old Seth Thomas, 

For steady time without a rhyme, in parlor, room, or 
den, 

He has full jewelled watches for women and for men. 


You ought to see his diamonds, and yellow gold that 
rings, 
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And pins, and studs, and bracelets, that never saw Hot- 


springs, 

And brooches, rings, and earscrews, among the best 
that be, 

They sparkle in the sunshine, as his cut glass shines 
to me. 


He has pearl and ivory handles, and sterling silver rare, 

A-gracing umbrellas and walking canes and ware, 

And sets of combs and brushes, and jewelry quite as 
pure, : : 

And silver bells and purses, and sets of manicure. 


CLIME OF THE BLEST. 


Tune—Home of the Soul. 


There are friends we have known whose spirits are 
flown 


-To a land of eternity’s rest, 
It is there they have gone to abide with their own 
In the far distant clime of the blest. 


And there they will meet with no snow or cold sleet, 
But bask in the sunlight of rest, 

And songs that are sweet, we will smg when we meet, 
In the far distant clime of the blest. 


There are skies that are fair and friends everywhere, 
Are striving with zeal and with zest, 

To see and to share, sweet sunshine and air, 
In the far distant clime of the blest. 
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BIRTHDAY. 


Fifteen years ago there came to us a wee bit stranger, 

He came to us without a name, a toddling, erying 
ranger ; 

We welcomed him, his tiny hands and dimpled cheeks 
so tender, 

Were kissed and kissed, mid happiness the youthful 
soul did render. 


The fates decreed that we would need a solace in old 
age, 

And cherub came to bless our name and happiness en- 
courage ; 

He’s been a deal of pleasure since, he came with so 
much joy, 

His mother she’d still have him such a_ sprightly 
bright-eyed boy. 


Fifteen eventful years have flown and budded many 


flowers, 

But none to us in all these years, so magnified the 
hours ; 

The sculptor’s stone, the painter’s art, attract and bring 
us Joys, 


But palpitation of the heart greets new born baby boys. 


Our youngest now’s almost a man and flying round the 
girls, 

And as the years pass swiftly by we’ll ne’er forget his 
curls, 
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"Tis now the fifteenth natal day since he did make a 
start, 

And soon the boy will have his way, and find him a 
sweetheart. 


DRAWBARS. 


A few familiar places, along the paths of time, 

That cling to fleeting memory, like some uncommon 
rhyme; 

One such I well remember, a very common spot, 

The drawbars oft times handled, down at the old cow 
lot. 


A boy I was in old time, when mother used to milk, 

A rope I held of cotton, I’m sure it wasn’t silk, 

That place is fixed upon me, far more than fiction’s plot. 

The drawbars oft times¥%handled, down at the old cow 
lot. 


The horses and the cattle, the hogs and herd of sheep, 

Made one continuous passage, when on their way to 
sleep ; 

I mind! upon returning, to my homely little cot, 

The drawbars oft times handled, down at the old cow 
lot. 


What boy cannot remember, when hauling in new corn, 
In cooling air of evening, and early frosty morn, 
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Of all the neighbors’ cattle, he minded from the spot, 
Near drawbars oft times handled, down at the old cow 
lot. 


And how! when snow had fallen, and covered hill and 
plain, 

The poor dumb brutes were shivering a standing in the 
lane, 

And seeking feed and shelter which they had often got. 

Near drawbars oft times handled, down at the old cow 
lot. 


And say! who ean’t remember an early day in spring, 
When all the farm was gladness, and the country boy 


a king? 

When hogs and sheep and horses, and cows and all he’s 
got, 

Passed through drawbars he handled, down at the old 
cow lot. 


SINKING OF THE MAINE. 


The sailor boys at anchor lay, unconscious of their 
doom, 

At peace with all the world that day, they heard no 
cannon’s boom; 

A moment! and an awful erash, the warship’s blown in 
twain, 

*Mid sailors dead and foaming plash, they had no time 
for pain. 
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What horror! and what sudden woe, Havana’s harbor 
had, — 

Now high the waves! now very low, the bursting sounds 
were sad; 

Oh! weep with anguish, mothers brave, whose sons were 
in the Maine, 

"Mid smoke and flame, and foaming wave, they had 
no time for pain. 


If accident or by design, the sailor’s fate’s the same, 

The explosion calls to every clime, go save poor Cuba’s 
name; 

Oh! Spaniards stop this waste of blood, there’s nothing 
you can gain; 

American sailors drowned in flood, they had no time 
for pain. 


The object lesson’s somehow give—Why! know how it 


was done, 

The Cuban freemen all should live to greet the rising 
sun ; 

American sailors’ flesh and blood went up and down 
a-main, 


Their nation should go where they stood, and save poor 
Cuba’s pain. 
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HOME FROM SCHOOL. 

Well, now, you have at last returned, from Nashville’s 
boarding school, 

Where girls are taught as best they can to observe the 
golden rule; 

Your lessons they are laid aside in holiday attire, 

And when the Christmas days are gone, in lessons you’ll 
go higher. 


We’re glad you are again at home, though only for a 


week, 

When absent from us for so long, your letters we did 
seek ; 

Fond missives that on gentle wing afford us so much 
pleasure, 


We read them and re-read them too, and time we all 
did measure, 


Your magazines are all unused and novels just the same, 

The pictures that adorn the wall seem to be glad you 
came ; 

Your mother she’s so lonesome been, ’twas hard to obey 
the rule, 

She’s not been full of cheerfulness while you were off 
at school. 


The parlor it has lost its charm, your piano’s silent been, 
Your lady friends whilst you were gone, were scarcely 
to be seen; 
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Your brothers they our solace were, and they were hard 
to rule, 

Our fireside has so lonesome been, while you were off 
at school. 


We welcome you on your return, God bless the holiday, 

That brings our darling home again, to cheer us on our 
way ; 

Now let great joyfulness abound and gladness be the 
rule, 

Your mamma she’s all smiles again, for Lena’s home 
from school. 


Let music’s voice greet well our choice, the children’s 
full of glee, 
With full refrain go o’er again, our daughter’s here to 


see ; 
Let Santa Claus through chimney’s top descend with a 
ferule, 4 


And fireside pleasures now abound, our daughter’s 
home from school. 


WIFE AND I. 


In early life ’mid scenes of joy, two hearts were mated 
well, 

And gentle glances of bright eyes, unto each other fell; 

Each voice was music to the other’s ear, ’twas love that 
made it so, 

When Mag and I were sweethearts, a long time ago. 
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The palpitation of the heart that o’er and o’er us crept, 

That something that affects the soul and swelling as it 
swept ; 

It burdened her, and burdened me, wherever we did go, 

When Mag and I were sweethearts, a long time ago. 


We went together to the church, and as was then the 
style, 

She sat upon the ladies’ side, and I with men the while; 

At each of us the other looked, if musiec’s fast or slow, 

When Mag and I were sweethearts, a long time ago. 


Embarrassment and blushes came, when friends would 
see our stare, 

Ana when upon some other boys soft glances she did 
share, 

The color in my face would flush, and rather fast than 
slow, 

When Mag and I were sweethearts, a long time ago. 


In winter’s cold or summer heat, we often met in glee, 

No weather could at all prevent, the girl I went to see, 

I’d go through heat, in snow or sleet, to see my old- 
time beau, 

When Mag and I were sweethearts, a long time ago. 


When weekly visits to her home, I never failed to make, 
The luscious fruit she saved for me, no other one could 
take ; 
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We sat around paternal hearth and sweetly talked so 
low, 
When Mag and I were sweethearts, a long time ago. 


Her parents, in a land of dreams, did not observe the 


state, 

And heedless were of how time run, and how the nights 
grew late; 

I kissed her cheeks all crimsoned o’er, and all outside 
was snow, 


When Mag and I were sweethearts, a long time ago. 


Arrived the time we’d set apart, that we should mar- 
ried be, 

The words are said, and we are wed, and many came 
to see; 

And children grown are now our own, and still we 
journey so, 

And Mag and I’ve been sweethearts since, a long time 
ago. 


MULBERRY TREE. 


Fond memory will a pleasure thrill, in tracing olden 
days, 

When villagers and country folk met in their old-time 
ways; 

Their hands they’d shake, and weleome make, they did 
in days of yore, 
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Under the shade the mulberry made, in front of the old 
store door. 


Grave questions they did then discuss of both the 
church and state, 

And how the crops were coming on, and whether early 
or late; 

They eagerly talked of coming events, and hopes of the 
golden shore, 

Under the shade the mulberry made, in front of the old 

ne store door. 


Checkers and marbles, and fox and geese, had each 
their hours of fun, 

And pitching dollars and throwing quoits, but tested 
the tact of each one; 

They did not measure the innocent pleasure, the morn- 
ing and evenings bore, 

Under the shade the mulberry made, in front of the old 
store door. 


LADY’S HAT. 


I went to church on Sunday, and sat well to the rear, 

I searce could see the preacher, but fairly well could 
hear ; 

For sitting just before me, was a hat, with plumage gay, 

And when I would see the preacher, the hat was in the 
way. 
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The preacher preached a sermon, the outlines I did 


hear, 

For whatever hat’s before me, I must see to make it 
clear ; 

A lingering doubt came o’er me, his gestures doubt 
would free, 


But ah! the hat’s before me, and only cross rays see. 


I listened quite intently, to gather up the threads, 

But bless my soul! I couldn’t, for millinery heads; 

I failed to catch the sentence, *twould make it plain 
to me, 

And understand the sermon, if I his face could see. 


Oh! ladies, leave your hats at home, or lay them in 
your lap, 

Or let us have a tier of seats, and from you fix a gap; 

Place a full aisle between us, and your hats wear as 
you please, 

And we ean hear the sermon, and see his face with ease. 


If to maiden you would whisper, or do many things 
like that ; 

There is much to come between you, ’tis the merry 
widow hat, 

You may call it merry widow, or may call it fickle maid, 

But a common umbrella, would do better for a shade. 
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BILL ARP. 

In darkest days for Southern hearts, arose a nom de 
plume, 

To brighten paths made desolate, now joyously to 
bloom ; 

He wrote for age, he wrote for youth, for all who’d use 
a harp, 

And Georgia gave the world at large, the wonderful 
Bill Arp. 


His pen it touched so near the heart, in every Southern 
home, 

That maids and matrons, men and boys, were glad his 
Missives come; 

His magic pen and tender soul, in wit or pathos true, 

But stirred the lingering patriot’s pore for blending 
gray and blue. 


The burning words of Robert Toombs, of Stephens and 
of Hill, 

Make Georgians proud to honor them and Henry 
Grady’s will, 

And bold Sam Jones, they’re glad to own, in all the 
woof and warp, 

But tender touches of the soul, come from the pen 
of Arp. 
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He wrote in palmy days of yore, ambition’s hopeful 
dreams, 

And looked ahead, with those now dead, for sun’s aris- 
ing beams; 

He courage gave to merit’s wave, with forward, onward 

tread, 

Uplifting those whose heart o’erflows, when sentiment 

is read. 


Old Father Time laid hands so fine, on Bill Arp’s good- 
ly head, 

And grandchild at the trembling knee, adorn the pages 
read. 

Great soul! he now does backward look, in reminiscent 
seroll, 

And writes his country’s history, which mellowed his 
dear soul. 


§ 


OLD FARM. 


I visited the old farm place, where many years ago, 

A happy family of twelve, found sunshine and the 
snow ; 

’Twas there, that fun and errands run, made pleasures 
all day long, 

And all around was pleasure ground, ’mid notes of 
childhood song. 
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Oh! those days, those happy days, they’ve flitted from 
us So, 

It all but seems a pretty dream, its Oh! so long ago, 

The mirthful laugh of those long gone, it seems but 
yesterday, 

‘Since we were rambling o’er the wood, with those 
who’re gone away. 


One-third of us have died since then, why did God 
make it so? 

That loveliest flowers of all the earth should sleep be- 
neath the snow; 

Fond memory brings the sweetest things, and will while 
life shall last, 

And meditation traces o’er the forms that long have 
passed. 


A visit to the old farm place, bids retrospection view, 

And when again mid former scenes, the olden times 
seem new, 

The farm place it has changed since then, it seems it 
should be so, 

The houses they are long gone down, which adds to 
other woe. 


The farm’s not as it used to be, the fields are turned 
astray, 

The playground where we used to sing, seems to have 
passed away ; 
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The old spring path, well trodden then, is lost to mortal 
view, 

Adown its winding labyrinths grow violets white and 
blue. 


The spring it bubbles just the same, beneath the poplar 
bEEes 

Fond nature’s cool refreshing stream, seems just as 
then to me, 

The worn old fields are altered so, the sage gave way 
to pine, 

And as the breezes softly blow, they sing a sad requiem. 


The soil that glistened then with grain, and cotton oh! 
so white, 

Has shifted to the vales below, like wandering Israelite ; 

The old wash place down at the creek, near by the swim- 
ming hole, 

Has seareely changed its old time look, though ages 
past us roll. 


The soil that now produces wealth was then a wilder- 
ness, 

The scaly barks, the beechen trees, no longer skies 
caress ; 

A saw mill stands just down the stream, to which the 
trees gave Way, 

And modern houses now adorn, the villages away. 
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The new farm it with richness gives, the products of 
the earth, 

The alluvial soil assures us all there’!] never be a dearth. 

New people brand these new made lands, through hot 
and then through cold, 

While fields and houses in the wreck, went with the 
folk that’s old. 


I looked around, the pleasure ground, for neighbors 
o’er the way, 

Who shared with us the olden time; they too, are gone 
away ; 

Some! linger yet, with trembling step, and grandchild 
at its play, 

Their aged faces brighten up, with cheer for those away. 


The one who’s groped the way through life, and ne’er 
lived on a farm, 

Has missed much of the rural scenes, that add full 
many a charm; 

And those who’ve led a checkered life, and bravely met 
each harm, 

Will thank the Lord if they did spend, their childhood 
on the farm. 
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CUBAN SYMPATHY. 


Read 'by author at patriotic meeting at Opera House, Jackson, Tenn., 
February Od, 1897. 


The Cuban patriots under arms, for freedom’s precious 
stake, 

Have hopes of fortune all alone, their bravery will 
make; 

But why this useless waste of blood, to achieve sweet 
victory, 

That in a fortnight could be won, by men from Ten- 
nessee. 


Why let our neighbors of the South, the Queen of 
Antilles, 

Pour forth her precious streams of blood, when we 
could win with ease; 

We could with force, stretch forth our hand, and make 


brave Cuba free, y 
And drive the Spaniard from the soil, we men of Ten- 
nessee. 


Maceo’s death can be avenged, and Spain’s barbaric 


horde, 

Be whipped by men who, in their homes, sing praises 
to the Lord; 

Let’s sound the toesin once again, and Southern neigh- 
bor’s free, 


And stay the flow of human bined we men of Tennessee. 
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SHILOH BATTLE. 


April 6 and 7, 1862. 


When spring began to clothe itself, in mantles green 
and gay, 

The river roads were lined with men, whose uniforms 
were gray, 

Advancing with a mighty force, the flower of all the 
South, 

Brave Albert Sidney Johnston strove. to silence slan- 
der’s mouth, 


Patriotic, brave, and eager men, were gathering near 
and far, 

As o’er the roads they plodded then, to learn what 
‘twas of war; 

The Southern heart was full of hope, it had not known 
a fear, 

To bivouae on fair Corinth’s soil, the hosts were gath- 
ered there. 


From Bethel Springs, where church bell rings, the sol- 
diers marched with unction, 

Till those that from Iuka came, and Corinth, formed a 
junction ; 

The swollen streams, the softened roads, delayed the 
soldiers’ marches, 

When moved the Army of the South, the stars lt up 
the arches. 
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Beside the banks of Tennessee, lay the army of General 
Grant, 

Uneonscious that the morn would see consternation in 
the camp; 

With steady tread and stars o’erhead, the Southern 
heroes started, 

To avenge the loss at Donelson, from sleepless tents 
departed. 


In martial grandeur on they sped, toward Pittsburgh’s 

fateful landing, 
More hopeful army ne’er was led, than ’fore Sherman’s 

. camp was standing; 

The morning’s gun woke every one, foe arms they flew 
distracted, 

The Union troops, now formed in loops, the early sound 
attracted. 


From tent to tent the tumilt spread, the advancing 
hosts were firing; 

The skies o’erhead ne’er looked so red, the nation’s 
blood was airing. 

The morning’s shock ne’er lost its force, the vet’rans: 
round their banner, 

Gathered then their hosts of men, to make the victory 
dearer. 


The Federal soldiers stood in line, with able field com- 
manders, 
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Disputing every inch of ground, too brave for truceful 


panders ; 

The bloody streams on Southern soil commingled blue 
and gray, 

What fearful floods from human veins between two 
armies lay. 


The combat raged with equal force, with equal men in 
numbers, 


“The bravery of the Southern men, was matched when 


not in slumbers; 

The oft told tale that Southern boys, could win ’gainst 
fearful odds— 

Did not apply to Western souls, and were not tales of 
Gods. 


Long! Long! the battle fiercely waged, and each con- 
tests with vigor, 
The martial bands full music played, ’mid shivering 


death’s cold rigor. 

At length brave Prentiss, ever true, to avoid annihila- 
tion, 

Surrendered all that’s left in blue, of his blood-stained 
brave division. 


Along the lines of Union men, the bravest hearts were 
quailing, 

Before victorious Southern blood, with brightest hopes 
availing ; 
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Receding lines of army blue, gave hopes of favored 
fortune, 

To those brave soldiers proven true, when led by Sid- 
ney Johnston. 


The anxious soul of Johnston went, in front he lea 
the charge, 

An angry bullet then was sent, that shattered hopes 
full large. 

Great Johnston’s life went out in blood, when victory 
he had won; 

- The valiant soldiers craved the flood, at Johnston’s set- 

ting sun. 


But oh! how sad! how full of woe, when down the lines 
it run, 

The further fighting at Shiloh should wait the morning 
SsuD ; ‘ 

The Southern soldiers slept on arms with victory won. 
twas hard! 

Because they loyally obeyed ambitious Beauregard. 


That sad, misguided order fell, like thunderbolts from 
heaven, 

It was the South’s ‘‘departing knell,’’ with arms no 
longer even ; 

The resistless tide of blue clothed men, made haste to 
eross the river, 

The broken lines of soldiers then, were filled by Buell 
clever. 
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Twenty thousand anxious, well armed men, by morn- 
ing had attended 

To aid to crush the Southern heart, whose lines had not 
been mended; 

For all night long, ’mid gunboat’s song, brave Buell 
crossed the river ; 

Lew Wallace too, had hurried through, and marched 
with dangerous quiver. 


At Monday’s dawn the fight renewed, the Southron’s 
did not lag, 

There re’er did follow braver men than Cheatham, Cle- 
bourne, Hardee and Bragg; 

Depleted ranks not reinforced, rose with the morning 
sun, 

The Southern army realized they were fighting two 
with one. 


O’er deathstrewn vales, ’mid wounds and wails, the 
precious soldiers trod 

Where yesterday they’d had their say! outpoured their 
precious blood; 

They fought full well, till twilight fell, their columns 
slow receding ; 

The skies o’ereast! they’d lost at last; their broken 
ranks were bleeding. 
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Victorious hosts, hard pressed the best, the Southern 
army mustered, 

And oh! what precious blood did pour, to make the 
soil more sacred ; 

The fate of Shiloh to the South, was all she had to give, 

The loss then made, ne’er could be stayed, that South- 
ern hopes might live. 


WINTER. 


The rains congeal for woe or weal, 
And ice is everywhere ; 

The chilly winds the aged feel, 
If burdened o’er with care. 


The frozen earth and youthful mirth, 
Greet storm and windy weather ; 

There is no dearth of manly es Ee 
Now wrapped in fur and feather. 


True souls there are found everywhere 
’Mid icy cold and snow; 

The coldest air will temper there, 
Where kindest friendships glow. 


The warmest heart will upward start, 
And blanch at want and woe; 

And bosoms smart with throbbing heart, 
Though all around is snow. 
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OLD SONGS. 


Oh! the old tunes, the better tunes, the songs of other 
days, 

Bring back to us the golden scenes, and olden old time 
ways; 

Maryland, my Maryland, comes to me o’er and o’er, 

And Nelly Gray, poor Nelly Gray, most ope’s the 
golden shore. 


Oh! the old tunes, the better tunes, the songs of other 
days, 

Make gloomy faces brighten up, for chimes of ancient 
lays; 

Amazing grace how sweet the sound, that saved a 
wretch like me, 

When the Yellow Rose of Texas beat, the Belle of Ten- 
nessee. 


Oh! the old tunes, the better tunes, the songs of other 
days, 

When Annie Laurie charmed the world, in sweet old 
ancient lays; 

Maxwelton braes were bonnie then, and so was old 
dog tray, 

And Howard Payne longed for a home, in sweetest win- 
some way. 
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Oh! the old tunes, the better tunes, the songs of other 
days, 

They touched the soul, and sang of creeks, of rivers, 
lakes and bays; 

The old folks at home, in a soft monotone, charmed 
milhons of people also, 

And the strains touch the soul, as the ages onward roll, 
when tenderly singing Black Joe. 


Oh! the old tunes, the better tunes, the songs of other 
days, 

A humming of old Dixie’s land, in such patriotic ways: 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, and never brought 
to mind, 

Make softer feelings o’er us creep, with others of its 
kind. 


Oh! the old tunes, the better tunes, the songs of other 
days, 

When Billy in the Jowground, made merry fiddling 
plays, 

And the Eighth of January will, with Natchez under 
the hill, 


Remind us of the good old days, when everything was 
still, 
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EXPANSION. 


The Cuban war is over, ’twas not a breakfast spell, 

We hardly got to train our guns, until Santiago fell; 

The boastful saffron Spaniards have long grown im- 
potent, 

They melted from before us where’er our army went. 


On land or sea, or oeean, the Spaniards had no show, 
We always were the victors, where’er we chose to go; 
Manila’s placid harbor, El Caney’s roeky hill, 

Gave way to Yankee ardor, and Spaniards had their fill. 


A handful of our soldiers were all that got to fight, 

And thousands of our heroes were cheated of that right ; 

And now we have our hand in, and wear our soldier 
clothes, 

Why not provoke a sure ’nough war, to see how fighting 
goes. 


Let’s raise a row with Turkey, with Prussia or with 
France; 

Let’s tackle all the Russias, or make Great Britain 
dance. 

Let’s have a state of Congo, and counties of the Rhine; 

Let’s whip out all the heathen, and take old Palestine. 


Let’s push across the Klondike and capture Greenland 
snows, 
And in the polar regions, annex the Esquimaux; 
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Let’s take the Cape of Good Hope, Australia and Cape 
Horn, 
And islands of the ocean, where restless man is born. 


The continent of Asia shall float our stripes and stars, 
And we shall have a hand in, all future Eastern wars; 
Let us partition China, annex her states to us, 
And enter freely into, the chronic Eastern fuss. 


We’ll free the fallen Cretan, to Ireland home rule give, 
And lend a hand to Dreyfus, wherever he shall live; 
We’ll capture all the nations, the waters and the shore, 
And win in all our battles, and gently sigh for more. 


We’ll spurn the peace proposals of Russia’s goodly 
Czar, 

And Christianize the nations, by plunging them in war; 

We’ll dig a ditch at Panama, and run the waters 
through, 

And massive ocean warships. shall cross Nicaragua too. 


Oh, no! my friend McKinley, such things will not be 
done, 

Let’s imitate a rising, and not a setting sun; 

Our nation’s not yet perfect, we’ve many ills to right, 

We’ve many moral battles, much nearer home to fight. 
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If we would, we could, find plenty, of goodly work to 
do, 

To right the wrongs in our good land and purge it 
through and through; 

We'd stifle all the combines, that fix the price of bread, 

And all the trusts we’d throttle, and bury whén they’re 
dead. 


Yes! we should fight for labor, ’gainst grinding—hoard- 
ed wealth, 

And sanitate our cities, and bring to them good health; 

The hungry, poor and vicious, make rich, and fat and 
eood, 

And civilize the heathen, ’mong our own hills and wood. 


GROUND HOG DAY. 
The ground hog saw his shadow, and he’ll hie himself 
away, 
To retake his winter quarters, and for forty days he’ll 
stay ; 
Let us replenish coal-bins, to make our fires hum, 
For wintry winds will linger yet forty days to come. 


Yes! the ground hog saw his shadow, on February’s 
second day, 

And in his cozy quarters, he’s forty cays to stay: 

I am not superstitious, nor what they call a rowdy, 

But I had hoped for Candlemas, to be all dark and 
cloudy. 
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We know there’s no divining, what weather we’ll en- 
dure, 

If cloudy, clear, or raining, there’s no way to insure; 

But somehow we’d feel better, had the sun not shown 
his face, 

And the groundhog seen no shadow, in his February 
race, . 


OUT-NUMBERED. 


Some say that we lost and our sun went down, went 
down ’mong pools of blood, 

But by all nature’s laws, we were winning our cause. 
when we stemmed such an angry flood; 

Some say that we lost, at a frightful cost, at cost of 
life and treasure, _, 

But we won with brain, and we won with brawn, when 
we punished the foe full measure. 


Some say that we lost “neath the apple tree shade, 
neath the apple tree shade in Virginia; 

But the heart of Grant, and the heart of Lee, won peace 
with honor left in you; 

For we lost not honor, and we lost not heart, when we 
laid by our arms together, 

And peace it was won, ’twixt father and son, for Peace 
hath her victories ever. 
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Oh! say not we lost while counting the cost, though our 
hearts bleed o’er the departed, 

We’re not all bereft, for our valor is left, and local 
control has been started ; 

We lost the red bars of our flag, and the stars, but the 
hands that upheld them are knighted, 

And the stripes and the stars, in absorbing our bars, 
find the gray and the blue reunited. 


We won in the hearts of the foe that we fought, a con- 
cession of valor and daring, 

We gained us a name, and a world-wide fame, for a 
noble and fearless bearing ; 

The Southern heart did chivalric part, where cannonade 
boomed and thundered, 

And the grandest nation of all creation, well knows we 
were only out-numbered. 


SOUTHERN SOLDIERS. 


I’ve a message, Southern soldiers, that I’d gladly give 
to you, 

Gather near while I recite it, for surely it is true; 

Yes, attend your sweet reunions, as the summers come 
and go, 

And recount your many hardships, in the sunshine and 
in snow. 


BLOODY POND—SHILOH BATTLEFIELD. 


Oh! the blood, the warm red blood, that flowed on Shiloh’s plain, 
May heaven grant the years to come, won’t see its like again. 


oo 
1? 
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The soldier had a prize to win, in taking such a part, 

Enough to make all nature kin, ’twas the woman next 
his heart ; 

When song or speech, or printers’ ink, or hand or heart 
or mouth, 

Shall praise the fairest gems of earth, ’tis the women 
of the South, 


Need I tell you now I’ve started, that you made the 
famous men, 

And built high their reputation, in the mountain and 
the glen; 

"Twas the privates in the trenches, with the sabre, and 
with gun, 

Where the fame of all the generals, and their glory was 
begun. 


g 


You need never fear my brother, that historian will 


forget, 

To hand down thro’ coming ages, every general’s epau- 
let. 

Yes! their fame will be increasing, and expanding as it 
should, 


For you made their reputation, as only patrriots could. 


Both men and women writers, of the South will gladly 
tell, 
Of the greatest of our battles, and the earnest rebel yell, 
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Of our Lee and of our Davis, and of Sidney Johnston 
too, 

And of gallant Stonewall Jackson, as he bade the world 
adieu. 


But my brave and neighbor soldiers, two and forty 
years are worn, 

Since the banner which you followed, ‘‘from its staff 
was rudely torn;”’ 

And as age is creeping on you, ’tis no secret to betray, 

That you’ve many comrades fallen, and they’re falling 
every day. 


Need I tell you tottering soldiers, of a day now near 
at hand, 

When your future great reunions, will be held in glory- 
land? 

And how we then shall miss you, and the things you 
now could tell, 

Of the victories and misfortunes, and where your com- 
rades fell. 


What, my friend, is now your duty? as you gray-haired 
patriots roam, 

Tis; before you take your passage, leave a history of 
your home. 

Yes! the hills and vales of Hatchie, and of Beech and 
Forked-Deer, 

Have their tales of death and dangers, when the Civil 
War was here. 
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Write the deeds that make our valleys, and our very 
homes so free 

Of the brave and patriot-soldiers, of our own West 
Tennessee ; 

File full roster in your bivouae, of the men who went to 
war, 

For a fadeless name awaits them, though in azure skies 
afar. 


Write the daring of Dew Wisdom, and the brave ones 
that he led, 

And how hand in hand with Newsom, that they bravely 
fought and bled; 

How the fame of old Jack Neeley, and the men who 
with him steered, 

And the hosts that rode with Wilson, had no enemy 
they feared. 


Write the name of Alex Campbell, mong the soldiers 
of the bold, 

And how marched the men with Stephens, in the hot or 
in the cold; 

Swell the fame of John M. Taylor, and of brave Kit’ 
Williams’ blood, 

And when men with Thomas Freeman, met the angry 
reddish flood. 


Yes, my friends, it was an honor, to belong to Bell’s 
brigade, 
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For they often hunted danger, and had seldom dress 
parade ; 

There was Wright and Vaughn and Russell, reaching 
for a deathless crown, 

And a Pickett and a Tansil, and George Porter and a 
Brown. 


Ah! my friends, let’s teach the children, of the mothers 
yet to be, 

That for blood-stained hero legends, they’re in western 
Tennessee ; 

That you met the bravest soldiers, that the North e’er 
had to go, 

On the field of death and carnage, in the mix-up at 
Shiloh. 


Oh! the blood, the warm red-blood, that flowed on 
Shiloh’s plain, 

May heaven grant the years to come, won’t see its like 
again ; 

Life-blood has flown, from human veins, near to our 
very door, 

Beside the mansions of the rich, and cabins of the poor. 


Let history name the battles fought, in Western Ten- 
nessee, 

And how our land is trouble-searred, and hallowed it 
should be; 
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Fort Pillow and where Memphis is, have seen both shell 
and shot, 

And Jackson, Bolivar, Brittain-lane, should never be 
forgot. 


There’s Parker’s roads, and Davis’ pre and Trenton 
and Jack’s creek, 

If hero-tales should all be told, I’d read to you a week; 

For Lexington and Johnsonville, were each enshrined 
in gore, 

To name the places blood was spilled, there’s half a 
hundred more. 


The bars and stars our people bore, blend well in stripes 
and stars, 

And never more in time to come, should we have civil 
wars; 

And Fotmihatandine all that’s past, and all the blood 
and strife, 

To lift our nation’s flag on high, we’d fain lay down 
our life. 


But lessons of the Civil War, should be to youth made 
plain, 

And brother’s blood by brother shed, should never be 
again ; 

Our eyes are turned toward The Hague, a-praying for 
release, 

That armaments give way to love, and universal peace. 
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PICNIC, 


At Roebuck Lake, Indian Territory, July 4, 1907. 


I went to a Western pienic, at Roebuek’s famous lake, 

And saw how not to picnic, would better progress make, 

The lake is fringed with hillsides, where grasses do 
not grow, 

Where parching sand will bury, each footstep heel 
and toe, 

Where aged sire and matron, and lads and lasses gay, 

Had started in for pleasure, in the hottest July day, 


The people gathered early, and stayed till very late, 

A-seeking pleasure clearly, they knew no sense of hate, 

Their study was a marvel, for no two were alike, 

And there were dudes and cowboys, and laborers on 
strike, 

The merehant prince and pauper, did no distinetion 
make, 

While in the Indian nation, at far-famed Roebuek lake. 


"Twas not unlike a street-fair, when held among the 
States, 

For an edueated fakir, had them striking for their 
weights, 

A pony-picture wagon, in metropolitan style, 

Had them looking at the pictures, for they’d come a- 
many a mile, 
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One other thing distressed me, while others did ap. 
plaud, 

"Twas the throwing balls at dummy, and the muley’s 
name was Maud. 


The boatmen earned their nimble pelf, for rowing boats 
that swim, ; 
And Oh! the man who run the bath; the small boy 
stayed with him. 
The soda-pop and Cola joints, and where ice-cream was 


made, 

Attracted crowds where’er they stood, and so did lem- 
onade ; 

The day wore off with all its hot, the Eagle did not 
stand, 

But Hugo’s band made holiday, when playing Dixie’s 
land. 

Expensive dress of Western belles, and gems that do 
not rust, : ‘ 

Divided time with peasant plaids, and took their share 
of dust; 


An aged Choctaw with his squaw, and prattling pap- 
poose three, 
Stood mute in contemplation of, the drink he’d like 


tonsee; 
The dudes and greaser differ like, the cowboy and the 


Indian, 
But every one seemed happy when, they danced the old 


cotillion. 
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FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


l’ve mixed among the farmers, and seen the earnest 
face, 

Of those who’ve come to Jackson, the noblest of our 
race ; 

They ’re bent on making progress, with every hand and 
head, 

The honest working farmer, the man who makes our 
bread. 


At every stated session, some question’s on the mind, 

And some progressive farmer, will satisfy his kind, 

’Tis not in filthy politics, if so they’d lose their head, 

They’ve come to: talk together, how best to make our 
bread. 


They show how easy ’tis to grow, two grass-blades 
’stead of one, 

While in the maize and cotton fields, they’d have you 
erowing none; 

For grass is good when growing grass, but we’ve other 
crops instead, 

Quoth the horny fisted farmer, the man who makes our 
bread. 


The sons of toil, from our good soil, show how ’tis best 
to grow, 

The wheat and corn, and cows and hogs, with prices 
sometimes low, 
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And how when we’re supplied at home, and stock and 
people fed, 

Our surplus in cheap cotton pays, the man who makes 
our bread, 


I heard the voice of Thomas, of Enloe and of Paine, 
Of Joel Fort and Haywood, I’d love to hear again; 
Colonels Rosaman and Johnson, are marching on ahead, 
To organize the farmer, the man who makes our bread. 


BOSSISM. 


If I must have a boss, to boss, to guide my conscience 


free, 

What does it matter, who’s the boss, I have a bossing 
Me ; 5 

No ringster shall my conscience keep, I cannot love 
ring rule, 

The boss who my opinions make, will count me as a 


fool. 


The boss who undertakes to boss, and goes a bossing me, 

Will find that bossing’s mighty hard, of one who thinks 
he’s free; 

No collar shall engrace my neck, to satisfy a ring, 

The boss should find that all mankind, are sovereign 
as a king. 
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GOOD ROADS. 


I saw the men who come to town, in hottest of June 
days, 

To learn how ’tis, up-hill and down, to better our road- 
ways; 

They’ll fill the holes, to suit our soles, the horse will 
need no goads, 

For Good Roads Moore, we’ve fame in store, for mak- 
ing more good roads. 


I heard them tell, where good roads dwell, in Switzer- 
land and France, 

And how we could, with roads made good, our lands 
so much enhance; 


They’d save us toil, by throwing soil, ’twixt town and 
country store; 


Yes, more good roads, will lighten loads, Hurrah for 
Good Roads Moore. 


Let’s lend a hand, to the good roads band, and speed 
them in their day, 

Let’s grade our hills, and make some fills, improving 
our roadway; 

Let’s haul big loads, on country roads, and use no whip 
for goads, 

Bring Good Roads Moore, oft, to our shore, Hurrah for 
more good roads. 
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CENTURY END. 


1899—1900. 

The nineteenth century’s at an end, and greet we all 
the next, 

Two hundred years of toil and tears, form the sublim- 
est text. ' 

A hundred years has history made, and now is ’mong 
the past, 

And yet a hundred more will come, and they’ll not be 
the last. 


In all the years that’s by us flown, and those that are 
to be, 

Let’s measure deeds that have been done, with those 
we hope to see; 

Let’s take a reminiscent glass, and for a time look back, 

O’er things we’ve done and sights we’ve seen, and learn 
what yet we lack. 


Each decade hath a history writ, adorning hills and 
vales, 

And not a twelve-month passes by, but bears most 
charming tales; 

And not a month, a week, or day, and not a fleeting 
hour, 

But sees some heart in sorrow bleed, and much delight- 
ful power, 
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The hundred years we’ve just now passed, wrought un- 
told joy and sorrow, 

We'll contemplate passed scenes today, and start anew 
tomorrow ; , 

The opening days saw patriot hearts, awake with good 
intention, 

And heart and brain did each constrain, to form some 
new invention, 


"Twas in these years we first saw steam, transport our 
boats and ears, 

And many stood in wonderment, a measuring far-off 
stars ; 

They saw our sires adorn their doors, with strings unto 
the latch, 

And learned instead of borrowing fire, to strike a fric- 
tion match. 


They learned to spin the woof and warp, and count it 
with a reel, 

And saw steam motors spin and weave, without the 
old time wheel; 

They sewed their garments all by hand, till eighteen 
forty-six, : 

When Howe’s machine brought holiday, throughout the 
hills and sticks. 


The third decade they pictures made, in form Daguerre- 
otypes, 
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And gas illumined our many streets, where floated stars 
and stripes; 

The farmer binds his hay and wheat, without reap- 
hook or cradle, 

And eartridge loads the rifles now, instead of moulds 
and ladle. 


That subtle power, electric spark, though yet in swad- 
dling clothes, 

Transforms this sphere to fairyland, and neither waits 
or goes; 5 

We talk with friends far, far away, where’er is stretched 
a wire, 

Nor telegraph, or telephone, can e’er this fluid tire. 


And now this startling power rides, on tiny waves of air 

And penetrates most anything, and talks to every- 
where; ¥ 

It lights our houses and our streets, moves cars in many 
ways, 

And bottles up the human voice, for many hundred 
days. 


We built our homes among the woods, and fallowed vir- 
gin soil, - 

And many thousand cities stand, to compensate our toil. 

Our commerce floats o’er many seas, thanks to great 
ships and eables, 

And bridges, tunnels and canals, help minimize our 
stables. 
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We manufacture coldest ice, in the hottest of June days, 
And radiate much heat by steam, to temper winter’s 


ways; 

And while we harvest all our crops, without a scythe 
or sickle, 

The lads and lassies ride astride, a smoothly bearing 
bicycle. 


We’ve seen the styles of ladies’ dress, change with the 
tides and season, 

And all the ways they fixed their hair, was simply out 
of reason ; 

With chignons, bangs and pompadour, to suit all eyes 
and tastes, 

Short-skirts, hoop-skirts, and bustles had their day, and 
likewise must shirt-waists. 


Human slavery ceased to be, where civilized man hath 
trod, 

And many heathen nations bow unto the name of God; 

We’ve made headway to arbitrate, the nation’s con- 
stant broils, 

And myriad workers organize, to lessen human toils. 


Church and State, doth educate, the willing heart and 
hand, 
And many deeds of charity, doth fructify our land; 
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Where wars abound and cannons roar, in thickest of the 
field, 

Organized bands of women go, to see that wounds are 
healed. 


Fast firing guns and battle-ships, and mines of sub- 
marine, 

Make civilized war so horrible, no others should be 
seen ; 

Great wars we’ve had these hundred years, and scores 
with valor died, 

But peaceful vict’ries far outshine, when they’ve been 
fully tried. 


We saw our share of dire distress, these many useful 


years, $ 
But joyous scenes and goodly times, ensoften bitter 
tears; 


Earth-quakes and famines, fires and floods, and tidal 
waves that kill, 

Brought tears enough the century through, to many 
valleys fill. 


But oh! the friends, the dear old friends, the passing 
century wrought, 

The kindred throng, the family ties, the throbs my heart 
hath caught ; 
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Sweet auburn, hath in memory stored, a century’s wild 
emotion, 

And every urn where’er we turn, is full of pure devo- 
tion. 


Farewell old century, full of deeds, and full of happy 
days, 

Thy passing’s sad and memory’s dear, you had such 
winsome ways; 

Farewell! Farewell! these bygone years, we’ve had 
great times together, 

And as you pass us kindly by, we’ll never want for 
weather. 


PART Us 


A century dawns upon us now, with brightest hopes 
and dreams, 

Let’s greet her with great cheerfulness, life’s sweeter 
than it seems; 

Let’s catch the gleam of golden hope, her promised 
years inspire, 

And softly now anticipate, what intellect may hire. 


The passing century lessons teach, there’s scarce a hope 
divined, 

That in the hundred years to come, may not be found 
in kind; 
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Electric wonders will not cease, for ear, or tongue or 
eye, 

We’ll hear and talk and see afar, they’ll each so mag- 
nity. 


This subtle power may penetrate, vast fields where 
nothing’s in it, 

And phone across a million miles, in less than half a 
minute ; 

Great ships and crafts may sail above, through clouds 
and azure skies, 

Where plumaged birds of lordly sail, do now monopo- 
lize. 


Inventive genius yet may find, a region passing strange, 

Where earth, nor air, is ever there, nor cloudlet in its 
range, 

Where time and distance are unknown, ’mid nebulous 
fields of space, 

And human kind from star to star, may see each 
other’s face. 


PEACH TREE BLOSSOMS. 
Snow and ice of winter time, are melted into mud, 
While equinoctial windstorms hold our forests in the 


bud ; 
And slanting rays of sunshine, are reaching cross the 


room, 
When the peach trees in the orchard, are every twig in 


bloom. 
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T love to walk through our back gate, and look for com- 
ing spring, 

To saunter round the garden, and feel most lke a king: 

And bid adieu to winter, and cast away her gloom, 

When the peach trees in the orchard, are every twig in 
bloom. 


"Tis sweet to wander from our home, and change the 
daily scenes, 


And watch our neighbor’s Sarah Jane, a picking turnip 


greens, 

Or see her throw the shuttle ’cross her mother’s old 
time loom, 

When the peach trees in the orchard, are every twig in 
bloom. 


I have no spite at winter, her freezes and her thaws, 

In fact I love all nature, and glory in her laws; 

But I’m glad the spring is coming, as all are I presume, 

When the peach trees in the orchard, are every twig in 
bloom. 


The evenings are a marvel, whene’er their shadows fall, 

But if spring time is approaching, I like them best of 
all; 

I love the scenes of sundown,. before the stars illume, 

When the peach trees in the orchard, are every twig in 
bloom, 


ace 


‘ 
esr 5) 
I love to walk through our back gate, and look for coming spring 
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I love to tramp o’er meadows, and see the water-brook, 

A hunting canes and digging, and longing for a hook; 

Yes! I shall go a fishing, for fishing’s on a boom, 

When peach trees in the orchard, and dogwoods are in 
bloom. 


SINGING. 


Let us sing of the scenes, our fathers have seen, 
Of the lands that our neighbors have trod; 

Let us love with the love, our mothers kept green, 
A love coming only from God. 


Let us sing the sweet songs, our sisters have sung, 
When heartbeats our voices attuned; 

Let us laugh with the laugh, our brothers oft rung, 
When soul unto soul hath communed. 


Let us sing of a life, our babyhood saw, 
A life of enchantment and bliss; 

Let us weep as we wept, when our will was the law, 
And troubles were healed with a’kiss. 


Let us hope with the hope, our childhood enjoyed, 
A hope every bosom hath learned ; 

Let us smile a good smile, all youths have employed, 
When our passions so youthfully burned, 
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Let us labor and plan, to be a worthy old man, 
A. man without blemish or guile; 

Let us march in the van, when with honor we ean, 
But surely in no other style. 


Let us sing of the days, when our manners and ways. 
Bespoke for us virtue and truth; 

Let us sing of the ways, that ensoftened our days, 
And mellowed both manhood and youth. 


DINNER HORN. 


I’ve heard the songs of the wood-bird sung, 
Since the day when I was born; 

Heard musical chimes of many bells rung, 
But I’ll always remember the old dinner horn. 


The dinner-horn hung on the old cabin wall, 
When I plowed ’mong long rows of corn; 
My mule would stop all, and answer the eall, 

When I welcomed the old dinner horn. 


Oh! the burdens and sweat, I shall never regret, 
Of the many long evenings and morn; 

The joy ’twould beget, I’ll never forget, 
On hearing the old dinner horn. 
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In sweltering June, there is scarcely a tune, 
When plowing to lay by, the corn; 

That’s always a boon, and never too soon, 
Like the lay of the old dinner horn. 


HOMESTEAD SOLD. 


We have sold our mother’s homestead, and made the 
deed today, 

The old home with a cluster of mementos passed away ; 

Fond memories crowd upon us, and our eyes incline to 
fill, 

As we’re parting with the title, of the soil upon the hill. 


When I take my pen to sign it, just to make the deed 
secure, 


I’m a trifle in a tremble, should I sign it I’m not sure? 

A thousand thoughts creep o’er me, of the sacredness 
of home, 

When living with my mother, with ne’er a thought to 
roam. 


My mother’s cozy corner, where sat the old time chair, 

The window which my father prized, admitted purest 
alr ; 

My sisters and my brothers, had each a favored spot, 

Which magnify emotions, when I would sell the lot. 
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The shelter that protected me, and all that then was 
dear, 

Tas lost none of its sweetness, since all of us were here; 

Fond memory now belabors me, for I have signed the 
deed, 

And somehow times that used to be, make my old heart- 
strings bleed. 


Some old fruit trees are standing, as sentinels of old, 

And mossy ground and shady cove, survive the heat and 
cold; 

Those massive trees that shade the ground, I’ve seen 
when rather small, 

And every twig and leaf and flower, seems sacred to 
us all. 


The title’s passed to other hands, love kindly stays 
with me, 

’Mong other homes and other lands, none fairer I shall 
see ; 

And when in days that are to be, wherever I shall roam, 


And heaven throws a line to me, I[’ll rest at mother’s 
home. 


And when in days that are to be, wherever I shall roam, 
And heaven throws a line to me, I'l] rest at mother’s home. 
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WATER, 


They’ve just waked up at Jackson, to learn of water’s 
use, 

And the olden, old-time toper, seeks no longer an ex- 
cuse ; ; 

It’s funny now at Jackson, as funny as can be, 

For they’ve took to drinking water, at Jackson, Ten- 
nessee. 


Afflictions are departing, no diseases are in town, 

Among the men and women, who drink the water down; 

Go spread the news about it, make it known on hill 
and lea, 

That they’ve took to drinking water, at old Jackson, 
Tennessee. 


The early dawn will find them, before the sun will rise, 

Where flowing water sparkles, for every sort and size; 

I am going! going! going! where many thousands be, 

For they’ve took to drinking water, at Jackson, Ten- 
nessee. 


Soda-pop is out of date, and lemonade won’t seli, 

For Jackson’s many thousands are flocking round the 
well; 

The druggists are a starving, the doctors all set free, 

For they’ve took to drinking water, at Jackson, Ten- 
nessee. 
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The laddies and the lassies meet around the well at 
night, 

But that don’t near deter them from an early morning 
flight ; 

They are moving to the fountain, where chalybeate 

~ atoms be, 

For they’ve took to drinking water, at Jackson, Ten- 

nessee. 


Though we’re close to old Kentucky and her evelasting 
hills, 

Where mountain dew is running from a thousand cop- 
per stills, 

We’ve no use for tea or coffee, from ailments we are 
free, 

For we’ve took to drinking water, and we live in Ten- 
nessee, 


Oh! the shades of Lincoln County, old Robertson and 
Rye, 

Their glory has departed, with the sweet old bye and 
bye; 

-Postum food’s no longer used, and grape nuts need 
not be, 

For they’ve took to drinking water, at Jackson, Ten- 
Tennessee. 
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JACKSON ON A BOOM. 


We are going to be a city, and take on city ways, 

For they’re crowding in upon us, as they did in other 
days, 

We have many soulful women, yes! the mothers and 
the daughters, 

As they crowd around the fountain just to drink chaly- 
beate waters. 


' Now Jackson’s fame is growing, she’s a great big en- 
terprise, 

She is constantly increasing, and a mastodon in size. 

We’ve the most progressive merchants, and a number 
of good banks, 

And we’ll help to use your money, if you’ll come and 
join our ranks, 

The ladies fairly love us, when we pay them for ice 
cream, 


And we’re happy when we eat it, for ’tis pleasant as a 
dream ; 


Our schools they are a marvel, where the children learn 
to spell, 

And everything is booming, at the water works and 
well. 


We’ve a hundred politicians, expecting to be slated ; 
And a thousand handsome maidens, awaiting to be 
mated. 
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The soldiers are a-marching, where chalybeate waters 
run, 

And the women aren’t a-praying, but have just come 
out for fun. 


I’ve been a-seeing soldiers for more than forty years, 

And how the ladies give them, alternate smiles and 
tears, 

And with the lights before me, it sorter tickles me, 

To see the girls admiring the Second Tennessee. 


We have many manufactures and will have as many 
more, 

For we’re bound to be a city, ere we reach the golden 
shore, 

We’ve a jolly lot of bar-keepers, who would quit the 
stuff that kills, 

If we had enough of Adams, or some more of Peeler 
bills. 


We have laborers a plenty, and there’s lots of work 
to do, 

You can hear the sounding anvil, and the planes a-run- 
ning through; 

We’ve a busy lot of lawyers, who take interest in our 
town, : 

And are very true to clients, if they plank the money 
down. 
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Our doctors and our butchers, are well enough agreed, 

For when you’ve gone and paid them you’ve but little 
left you need. 

Should you want to spend your money and you can’t, 
a-buying hash, 

You ean either strike a plumber or a eyclone with your 
cash. 


Hlectricity is a wonder, where we work or where we 


play, ies: 
- It’s a running all our street cars, and it hghts us on our 


way ; 
If it’s lighted in the parlor, and a light is not the best, 
Have your sweetheart turn the button and the darkness 
does the rest. 


But the well is running water, and the water runs the 
well, 

And they say that Sammy Laneaster thinks the water 
rings a bell. 

T have eaten cakes and cider, for at eating I’m a team. 

But I tip my hat in honor, to the ladies’ cakes and 
cream. 


But my friends, let’s quit our jokking, ’tis a time for 
briny tears, ; 
For they say that up at Nashville, are some soldiers full 


of years. 
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In our war times they did duty, wheresoever they did 
roam, 

Let us help our noble women, and the Southern sol- 
diers’ home. 


In youth time they were ruddy and had sweethearts, 
just as you, 

But their country was in danger, in the days of sixty- 
two; 

Then they left a home and mother, for the field where 
duty led, 

.And endured the march and cannon ’mong the wounded 
and the dead. 


There’s a home for wounded soldiers, and for those 
that’s poor and old, 

On the lands of Andrew Jackson, where they’re shel- 
tered from the cold, 

And the daughters now united, want to send them 
something good, 

Let us all chip in and help them, for the ladies think we 
should. 


GOLDEN ROD. 


Soft September’s mellow sunshine, 
Sheds its hight upon the sod, 
And amidst the Indian summer, 
Deftly paints the golden rod. 
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Nature did the rarest virtue, 


When she made the golden rod. 
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I have seen the fairest flowers, 
Of the lands my feet hath trod, 
But I tip my hat in honor, 
To the old-time golden rod. 


"Neath the evening sombre shadows, 
Of the summer’s end and odd, 
Let me stroll among the meadows, 
Just to see the golden rod. 


On the hillside and in valleys, 
In the blossom or the pod, 
Nature did the rarest virtue, 
When she made the golden rod. 


When in quest of floral emblem, 
Or a nation’s flower God, 

There’s a gem for éld Columbia, 
’Tis the autumn golden rod. 


EXCURSIONISTS. 


The frozen North has sent you to look out a sunny 
clime, 

Where the skies of blue above you are majestic and 
sublime, 

Where corn and grass and pumpkins and cotton grows 
with wheat, 

And cantaloupes and melons, and every kind of meat. 
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You saw the plains of Texas and the territories, too, 
And Louisiana’s plazas and the Delta of Yazoo. 


You have compassed all the country mid the labyrin- 
thian webs, 


Of the Illinois Central, where it flows and where it ebbs. 


The Southern sun-parched summer of extremes you may 
have seen, 

Are not builded to attract you, Peer the shores are 
always green. 

From the frigid nights and mornings of prairies and of 
fields, 

Of the wintry clime you came from e’en though abund- 
ance yields. 


But we have a happy medium, where the sunshine 
gently falls, 

Where the seasons and the climate grow sweet flowers 
on our walls, 

Where the evenings and the mornings are just cool 
enough for mirth, 

Where everything in nature is the gladdest of the earth. 


Look about you now, my: brothers, for we’ve here a 
fairyland, 

And there’s room for many others, to be numbered with 
our band; 
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We’ve a land along the border, where everything is 
grown, 
And all there is in nature we can truly call our own. 


Tobaceos, corn and cotton grow, and all things else 
beside, 

We produets grow of all we know, we’ve scarce a wish 
denied ; 

Our cows and horses, hogs and sheep, grow like in old 
Kentucky, 

And everything we try to do, we’re counted mighty 
lucky. 


Our patriot State has scarce a mate in deeds of daring 
venture, 

And in historic tales of late, we have no one to censure ; 

We’re proud of Jackson, Johnson, too, and proud of 
James K. Polk; 

We’re proud of what our neighbors do, to whom we 
loaned Joe Folk. 


Now east around our goodly town, a town we eall a city, 

And those with homes of less renown, you’ll be inclined 
to pity. : 

Just hear our manufactures hum, and see our well ar- 


tesian, 
And dream of us when you go home, of Jackson and 


Elysian. 
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Yes, dream of bales of cotton drawn, o’er a graded 
country road, 
Where a trip to town’s delightful, where a team knows 


not a load: 

Yes, go dream of pretty women, in a land we call our 
own, 

Where public schools are booming, and race suicide’s 
unknown. 


K. OF P. ANNIVERSARY, 1905. 


It was in the midst of winter, one and forty years ago, 

While the nation was in mourning, and the people full 
of woe, 

Fraternal bonds were firmly welded, to embrace the 
human soul, 

For the Pythian tie will bind us, till the red-blood cease 
to roll. 


Knights of Pythias, we’ve a duty, to our brethren who 
are bound, 

To up-lift a fallen comrade, and support his daily round, 

One and forty years we’ve builded, in cementing Pyth- 
ian Knights, 

To be true to one another, in maintaining human rights. 


Loyal Knights take off your headwear and in solemn 
silence stand, 

For we now renew our pledges, of allegiance to our 
band; 
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We have many thousand freeman, tied to us with heart- 
thong ropes, 

And the throbs of human kindness, cheer us on with 
Pythian hopes. 


There’s no discord ‘neath our colors, be opinions what 
they may, 

And the friendly hand extended, drives the cloud and 
tears away, 

As we pledge anew be watchful of a brother’s tender 
toes, 

For the bravest men are cautious, with his friends un- 
kind as foes. 


Justus Rathbone builded better, and built higher than 
he knew, 

For he planned a lodge among us, that’s cemented gray 
and blue; 

Yes, the heart grows sicl¥ at discord, and with any kind 
of strife, 

For our Pythian order leads us, onward to a better life. 


Vow to us my Pythian frater, e’er you leave our social 
hall, 

That your shield of lodge devotion, will not by your 
absence fall; 

That your heart-beats in the office, at the store or in 
the field, 

When you meet a worthy brother, of your love in full- 
ness yield. 
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OUR PRESIDENTS. 


George Washington came first, brave, noble and true, 


And John Adams next, of the manhest hue, 
Thomas Jefferson the commoner, is numbered the third, 


And James Madison was fourth, and as good as his 
word. 


And next James Monroe, a doctrine essayed, 

Then John Quincy Adams, whom Congress displayed, 
The seventh was Andrew Jackson, brave lke his State; 
Then Martin Van Buren, whom Jackson did slate. 


Then Wiliam Henry Harrison, of Tippecanoe fame, 
And next John Tyler, from the Vice’s chair came; 
James Knox Polk, was elected the next, 

And then Zachary Taylor, upon a Mexico text. 


The next in succession was Millard Fillmore, 

And then Franklin Pierce, made a successful score; 
In eighteen fifty-seven, came Jimmy Buchanan, 

Next Abraham Lincoln, ’mid the booming of cannon. 


Succeeding the martyr, Andrew Johnson was next, 

Then Ulysses 8. Grant, with ‘‘Peace’’ for a text; 

Next Rutherford B. Hayes, the result of arbitration, 

And then James A. Garfield, whose death grieved a 
nation. 
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Next Chester A. Arthur, the succession did name, 
Then came Grover Cleveland, abounding in fame, 
And Benjamin Harrison, who served without stain, 
And thus alternating, came Cleveland again. 


/ 


Then good William McKinley, whom assassin did slay, 
And Theodore Roosevelt’s, his successor today. 

And next will be one who many times laughed 

For the people elected Judge William H. Taft. 


REV. J. H. EVANS. 


Presentation of Silk Umbrella. 


’Tis well to pause along the way, and note the passing 


hour, 

And throw a friendly line today, entwined with leaf 
or flower ; 

We tender you this silken shield, a shield from sun 
and rain, ‘ 


And wish your lengthening years of love, may have no 
cause for pain. 


September’s Indian-summer, as autumnal as can be, 

Reminds the thoughtful of our kind, of fleeting years 
we see; 

The three score years and three and ten, which you 
have seen of life, 

Ensoften nature’s unkind strings, and make one shun 
all strife. 
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We’ve heard you in the pulpit, and where many Chris- 
tians pray, 

We’ve heard you in the conference, and on quarterly- 
meeting day; 

A sage you seem in Sunday-school, among the good and 
true, 

The Senior Bible-class presents, this humble gift to you. 


A half a hundred goodly years, spent teaching souls 


aright, 

Attract to you the sons of men, to aid your kindly 
light ; 

This token of our fond esteem, has other worth than 
wear ; 


Accept this trophy as the love, for you its donors bear. 


TOOTHACHE. 


I went to a dental office, and carried my tooth along, 

I had no taste for music, nor instrument or song; 

I had not eaten supper, nor any sleep could take, 

But eye-tooth and incisor, could ache and ache and 
ache, 


My dental friend with whiskers, just pointed out a 
chair, 

And washed his hands in water, and gave an awful 
stare, 
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With forty tools before him, of glistening sharp-edged 
steel, 

I groaned before he touched me, for I knew how they 
would feel. 


The genial soul stood o’er me, commanding ‘‘open 
wide,’’ 

And then my mouth flew open, for a tooth in front and 
side ; 

He pried my lips with cotton, and when my hopes were 
high, 

My mouth would fill with spittle, he’d yell out, ‘‘ Keep 
adr Ver: 


As I lay in the chair of the dentist, a-half inclined to 


balk, 

I said this one hurts me, doctor; he yelled to me “‘don’t 
talk !’’ 

With a drill and a saw and a hammer, he chilled my 
every side, 

Here, doctor! oh! dear doctor! he answered, ‘‘open 
wide.’’ 


There’s another painful patron, just dropped in to di- 
vide, ie 

For painless pulling of her teeth, ‘‘painless nothing!”’ 
he said to me aside, 
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. Spit it out! ‘‘open!’’ Straighten up, the doctor to me 
said, 

And fingered long for pointed steel, I almost lost my 
head. 


The doctor is a genial soul, and of patience he’s a heap, 

When nerve and dentine both combine, to cause a loss 
of sleep. 

And should a pain strike me again, at night or in the 
day, 

I’d go again to relieve a pain, to Doctor John A. A. 


A-DREAMING. 


I dreamed a dream of Jackson, as Jackson ought to be. 
I saw a crowded city, a fairyland to me, 

Her forty thousand people were making business hum, 
And every one was sober, for Jackson had no rum. 


She’d exchanged all her bar-rooms, for manufacturing 
hives, 
And gambling had departed, and Jackson had no dives; 
She did not have a eroker, her goodly day had come. 
For every one was sober, and Jackson had no rum. 


I saw women Christians happy, formed in a union band, 
A shouting Hallelujah! for no whiskey’s in our land. 

T saw the ‘‘city beautiful,’’ her streets were daily swept, 
And Sabbath-day observance, religiously was kept. 
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No trash-heaps marred our sidewalks, concrete good 
and true, 

Adorned the walks and gutters, on every avenue; 

With trolley-lines extended, e’en unto Toughy hill, 

Eneircling also Bemis, and northward to Hicksville. 


I’d leisure in my dreaming, to contemplation draw, 

Where topers are not topers, and where good will is 
law, 

White ribbons were abounding, I couldn’t see a slum. 

For every one is sober, and Jack’son has no rum. 


No pools of stagnant water, no filth was to be found, 

The back-yards all around us, seemed neat and shapely 
ground ; 

Mosquitoe’s fangs were quite unknown, the odors and 
the scum, 

Had left our healthful city, and Jackson had no rum. 


The timbers in the bottom, had all been cleared that 
day, 

The river it was deepened, and straightened all the way, 

We’d good roads for the farmer, and he can safely 
come, 

Returning home quite sober, for Jackson has no rum. 


I dreamed I still was dreaming, of a day now near at 
hand, 

When Lager-beer and whiskey, is banished from our 
land ; 
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The Women’s Christian Temperance Union shall beat 
the kettle drum, 


When the people are all sober, and Jackson has no rum. 


When the Adams law’s extended, throughout our noble 
State ; 

Jackson’ll be quite sober, about nineteen hundred and 
eight ; 

Our sweethearts, wives and mothers, to a banquet then 
will come, 

And celebrate the season, when Jackson has no rum. 


COLONELS HAYS AND FLETCHER. 


October hues were mellowed o’er, the day I saw the 


show,! 

And rich and poor from every door, now came in fast 
and slow; 

I registered at tall Tulane,? and bargained for a 
stretcher, 


The clerk said when I wrote my name, where’s Burrow 
Hays? and Fletcher.* 


From Jackson all the way I came, to see Great Thomas 
day,° 


1 Centennial Exposition at Nashville. 

2 Leading hotel at Nashville. 

3 A young man in Jackson, Tenn., who had distinguished himself locally as 
a humorous correspondent of the Daily Sun, dubbing himself a Colonel. 

4R. S. Fletcher, a popular merchant at Jackson, Tenn., recently appointed 
a colonel on the staff of Gov. R. L. Taylor. 

5 A day set apart by the Exposition management in honor of its President, 
J. W. Thomas, at which gathered a very large crowd. 
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The sick, the well, the halt, the lame, had each good 
words to say; 

Dame pleasure sought by every one, and many seemed 
to catch her, 

They questioned me where’er I run: Where’s Burrow 
Hays and Fletcher. 


I saw the great big cavalcade,’ with twenty bands a 
playing, 

Policemen joined the grand parade, and none at home 
were staying; 

Atlanta’s police’ marched ahead, made models for an 
etcher, 

With one accord the police said: Where’s Colonels 
Hays and Fletcher. 


Venetian costume in the hands of saucy bronze gon- 
dolhers § 4 

Caught glances from the ladies’ stands, just like the 
bravest soldiers ; 

Centennial swells escorting belles, bid artist go and 
sketch her, 

The Chinese® and Egyptian! yells, where’s Burrow 
Hays and Fletcher. 


6 An immense parade. 

7 Policemen from Atlanta, Georgia. 

8 Venetians plying their trade rowing boats called gondolas, as in Venice. 

9 China had her quota of men and women who advertised their vanity fair 
attraction by joining in the parade. 

10 Egyptians from the attraction known as Streets of Cairo. 
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I saw the battle ™ as it fell, in sham artistic style, 

With vanity ” the fair was swell, and wondrous was 
the smile; 

I shot the shoots ® from lofty way, the speed it proved 
a squelcher, 

The splashing wavelets seemed to say: Where’s Colo- 
nels Hays and Fletcher. 


I strolled around through Chinatown,“ down by the 
old plantation,” 

Where modern fakers stood their ground, from every 
heathen nation; 

The lady at the mirror maze,!’ I saw but couldn’t catch 
her, 

She bowing gently to me, says: Where’s Colonels Hays 
and Fletcher. 


11 Sham battle by United States soldiers. 


12 Vanity Fair was the name of the grounds whereon were located the pay 
attractions. 


18 Chute the chutes, a popular attraction, where a boat is made to descend 
rapidly from a high point down into a lake. 

14 Chinese show. 

15 An attraction in the way of an old time negro farm ‘minstrels. 

16 Those who from many nations sought profit by sale of many ingenious 
things. 

17 An attraction in which when one has entered he is bewildered by mirrors 
in every direction, so that go which way you will a guide is necessary to con- 
duet you, or it will be difficult to pass out. A girl was seated within an in- 
closure of glass playing a musical instrument, but no one could get to where 


she was, and a standing premium was offered to any one to do so, though she 
eould be plainly seen. 
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SPARKING BEE. 


I slept above the parlor where, was had a sparking bee, 
Two youthful hearts had called around, to see what 
they could see; 
The girls they did the talking then, and surely had 
their say, 
When I slept above the parlor room, and heard the 
musie play. 


Two girls and boys were in the room and piano notes 
were strong, 

And those two boys had holiday and held their voices 
long, 

For the girls they talked, and talked, and talked, and 
nearly talked till day, 

When I slept above the parlor room, and heard the 
musie play. 


RAINS. 


Mid the pains as it rains, and the artist brush stains, 
I’m lonely just now ’cause it rains; 

On the panes how it stains with early spring rains, 
As it makes the green grass on the plains. 


Oh! it rains, and it rains, these early spring rains, 
They’re sure to bring numerous pains; 

Oh! the rains, wet rains, will surely bring gains, 
As the grasses grow green o’er our plains. 
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UN-PRO-NOUNCE-A-BLES. 


I undertook to call the names, that follow Aguinaldo, 

And read accounts of cruel war, from Luzon unto 
Mindao ; 

But when I learned these names to read, without a 
broken jaw, 

The war broke out in Africa, where might is right by 
law. 


From kopje and a trekking now, and Louis Botha’s 
men, 

Old Kronje whiles his time away, where brave Napo- 
leon’s been; 

Such names as Machadadorp now, or Dutchy Hiddle- 
burg, 

Most makes one Reel a-reading them, and flee to old 
Lycurg. 


I gladly read Lord Roberts’ news, the war cloud’s al- 
most 0’er, 

And gratulated Africa, that they’re done spilling gore; 

But ah! my soul, what shall I do, the times are surely 


worse, 
The war’s begun ’mong Chinatown’s, enough to make 
one curse. 


At Che Foo town and Taku fort, Wu’s war flag’s now 
unfurled, 

And foolish Shanghai’s firing on the navies of the 
world; 
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Oh! how can I get through these names, from Tien Tsin 
to Taussig, 

While Pi Ho’s stream goes rolling on, ike Li Hung 
Chang’s fine rig. 


ROOSEVELT. 


The square-deal man is coming, and we have no room 
to kick, 

For he’s coming down the river, with the nation’s big- 
gest stick, 

He’s a slave and yet a master, and he eringes not for 
pelf, 

-For a slave he is of virtue, and a master of himself. 


He will give us Oklahoma, and help us make a state, 

And will regulate the railroads, in the charging us with 
freight, 

He will open wide the rfvers, and the channels deepen 
too, 

From the town of Indianola, to the city of Kalamazoo. 


Yes, we love our Teddy Roosevelt, though we’ve often 
of him lied, 

For he’s teaching all the nations, ’gainst their racial 
suicide, 

He’s assembled many Governors, who take no water- 
cups in ther’n, 

Though he’s teaching prohibition, and trust-bursting in 


their turn, 
President’s visit to Memphis to Waterways Convention. 
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SELL ME A SONG, 


Sell me a song, a good old song, 
A song to touch my heart, 

Sell me a song, for evenings long, 
A song when we meet or part. 


Sell me a song, our mothirs oft sang, 
Our mothers sung long ago, 

Sell me a song, that has not a pang, 
Nor ever a thought of woe. 


I want a song, that lingers long, 
A song that forever endures, 

The heart-throb song, a long-ago song, 
A song that love insures. 


Sell me a song, for a mirthful soul, 
A cheerful song for me, 

Sell me a song, on a tiny seroll, 
For the good old songs must be. 


Where are the songs, my grand-ma sung, 
With mother upon her knee, 

The lullaby song, of the heart-trained lung, 
Well attuned, will trouble set free. 


Oh! sell me a song, a song, song, song, 
A heart-throbbing song for me, 

Sell me a song, as we journey a-long, 
But a song, as songs used to be. 
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SANTA CLAUS-LAND. 


There’s a mythical land, where good children stand, 
A land of air castles and straws, 

And a fairy-like band, in that far-away land, 
Where mothers are feigning Santa Claus. 


There’s a mystified air, and a glory-land there, 
Where faith is a part of all laws, 

While mothers may stare, we hardly know where, 
They’re hiding our good Santa Claus. 


The snow and the sleet, in that mythical street, 
Cannot daunt our dear fathers and ma’s, 

For they know we’ll be fleet, and with others soon meet, 
A-searching for old Santa Claus. 


FORREST’S MEN. 


The valorous deeds of ages past, 
Of all our history’s ken, 

Were duplicated first and last, 
In the Battles of Forrest’s men. 


They were brave in days that tried men’s souls, 
And bold ’mong the boldest then, 

They marched where murderous cannon rolls, 
The war worn hosts of Forrest’s men, 
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Go nightingale, sing of chivalric deeds, 
’Mong mountain crags or fen, 

And sing sweet praise for marching steeds, 
And the valor of Forrest’s men. 


Go search for a heart that’s true and good, 
A Citizen now, and a Soldier then, 

Who for his country bravely stood, 
Mid shot and shell ’mong Forrest’s men. 


When floral wreaths the brave entwine, 
On the far off shore, of a patriot’s ken, 

The heart that’s flown shall be clivine, 
Of those who fell with Forrest’s men. 


UP HILL. 


Oh! Why? do we do, as we sometimes do? 
As other folks do, who ought not to? 

Why push one still who’s started down hill, 
Just because some other folks will. 


The down hill grade is so easy made, 
That you need no spade for any such raid, 
Then! Scotch down ‘hill, kind friend if you will, 
But always do pushing up hill. 
Jackson, 1899. 
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MAN WITHOUT A HOE, 
Who is it that’s too good to work, 
Whose job it is to always shirk, 
Who is it always sounds a woe? 
"Tis a man, the man, without a hoe. 


Whose collar’s stiff and ghostly white, 
Who never had a single fright, 
Whose glances charm the women so? 
"Tis the dudish man without a hoe. 


Who?’s father gives him all his cash, 
And pays the bills for all his hash, 
Who to his work wil never go? 

"Tis the lazy man without a hoe. 


Who is it in our city slums, 

Associates. with worthless bums, 

Who laughs at want and welcomes woe? 
"Tis the careless man without a hoe. 


Who with the lark will never rise, 
Not till the sun shines in his eyes, 
Who to the fields will never go? 
"Tis the slothful man without a hoe. 


Who is it knocks at the kitchen door, 
And advertises that he’s poor? 
Who knows no luxury of a foe? 
’Tis the tramping man without a hoe. 
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Who dickers with the wine when red, 
Whose children often want for bread, 
Who feels he’s never had a show? 

"Tis the drinking man without a hoe. 


HOBSON’S KISSES. 


The fame achieved in Southern seas 
By Hobson and his heroes, 

Make hosts of people swarm as bees 
To praise him where he goes, 

For all heroic deeds he’s done 
I envy not such blisses, 

But could J win them one by one 
I’d gladly take his kisses. 


No fame or wealth could tempt my soul, 
To fire a ship and swim, 
Or risk the raging water’s roll 
And face grim death like him, 
But still I’d make the welkin ring 
If I could please the Misses, 
I’d drown, I’d burn, I’d anything 
For all of Hobson’s kisses. 


No! thank you, no, mens’ votes won’t go, 
I’d not face death to buy them, 

For you may know, that I’d be slow 
Such angry waves to stem, 
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But I’d sink the Merrimac 'so deep 
Her steam would make no hisses, 
I’d do all things, I’d laugh and weep, 

For such supply of kisses. 


COMMANDMENTS. 


Thou shalt have no other Gods before me. 
For out of Egypt I’ve brought thee, 

No graven image shalt thou make, 

Nor any likeness shalt thou take. 


That heaven above, or earth can keep, 
Or under the earth in waters deep, 
Thyself to them shalt not bow down, 
Nor servant be to another’s crown. 


For I the Lord am a jealous God, 
And visit iniquity, where fathers trod, 
Upon children, too, to the third degree, 
And fourth if they are hating me. 


And showing mercy as thousands sleep, 

For them, my love, and commandments keep, 
Take not the name of thy God in vain, 

For doing so leaves a guilty stain. 


Remember the Sabbath, nor holiness shirk, 
Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work, 


But the seventh day, no work is done, 
Not by thy daughter, nor by thy son. 
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Thou, nor thine, nor man or maid, 
Nor even the stranger, nor cattle displayed, 


For heaven and earth, and deep-blue sea, 
Were made in six days, by the Lord who is free. 


“ And he hallowed the seventh, as a day to be 


blessed, 

For civilized man needs a day he ean rest, 

Honor thy father, and thy mother with me, 

That thy days may be long, upon the land given 
thee. 


Thou shalt not kill, from murder be free, 

And thou shalt not commit adultery, 

Thou shalt not steal, for thy wants you may labor, 
Nor bear false witness against thy neighbor. 


Thou shalt not covet, a house, or a wife, 

That belongs to your neighbor, you should have 
no strife, 

Nor his ox, nor his ass, nor his maid nor his man, 

For to covet, is not in God’s holy plan. 


VALENTINE. 


The tulips, the roses, and daisies may vie, 
With the loveliest sunbeams of earth, 

But my dear little sweetheart, if only she’ll try, 
Will make my poor soul full of mirth. 


— 
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Her face is as ruddy as roses in spring, 
And glances so soft and so fine, 

Sheds a halo of bliss to charmingly sing, 
O’er the days of the old Valentine. 


EIGHTEEN NINETY-NINE. 


Sad eighteen hundred and ninety and nine, 
To you I bid farewell, 


_ Heart sobs a plenty have often been mine, 


’Mong days you were passing so well. 


Yes, eighteen hundred and ninety and nine, 
At your ending I'll not ery. 

For this heart of mine, bled often in thine, 
As in many of the years gone by. 


Yes, eighteen hundred and ninety and nine, 
To me you were oft times sad, 

For sorrow and tears. so often were mine, 
Your going most makes me glad. 


But eighteen hundred and ninety and nine, 
With your multiplied sorrows and stain, 
Some joys I’ve felt in days that were thine 

And I’d gladly endure thee again. 
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BROOKLYN’S LOOP. 


Off Santiago’s placid harbor, 
Admiral Schley and famous sloop, 

Sought to find Cervera’s squadron, 
When the Brooklyn made her loop. 


Then the herd of ocean warships, 
Gathered near to plan a scoop, 

And the Spanish Jackies trembled, 
When the Brooklyn made her loop. 


Midst the blood and smoke of battle, 
And the Spaniard’s deathly stoop, 

Flight’s the signal of Cervera, 
When the Brooklyn made her loop. 


Sampson, Schley and Richmond Hobson, 
Each should have a nation’s whoop, 
For they all had plenty glory, 
When the Brooklyn made her loop. 


WOMEN AND FLOWERS. 


Birth and death and marriage hours, 
Are sweeter when enwreathed in flowers, 
And woman’s song and woman’s story, 
Cheer patriot hearts to deeds of glory. 
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McNAIRY COUNTY. 


They say I came from the backwoods of McNairy 
County. Yes! I did come from that God-favored land. 
For thirty-eight years of my brief existence McNairy 
County was my home. In her sacred soil lie buried 
remnants of four generations of my blood. That cher- 
ished land to me is a sacred memory, I love her pro- 
ductive vales and everlasting hills, her people are my 
people and mine hers. She encouraged my youth- 
ful hopes and early ambitions, her people have shared 
with me my sorrows and exulted at my successes. It 
would be unreasonable in me if I did not share with 
them their every hope and encourage their ambition. 

Possessing a soil that fairly well produces every 
necessity and most of the luxuries of life, which with 
her genial sun-favored climate she furnishes a home 
suitable for those closest to divinity. 

I stood upon the massive rocks which lay on the erest 
of her old bald-knob and overlooked the vales of little 
Hatchie and witnessed a midsummer panorama, so 
beautiful in natural architecture that a tongue not 
divinely directed would fail te describe. 

I have seen from that summit the far-rolling hills and 
natural forests clothed in the beauty of every hue and— 
eolor an autumnal sun could paint after months of 
summer kisses. I have stood .a the low-lands of Me- 
Nairy County and watched the swelling of maple buds 
and alder blossoms in February, have seen the peach 
and plum orchards garlanded in pink and white blooms 
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in March, saw dogwood blossoms in April invite youth- 
ful hearts fishing for the finny tribe, and witnessed her 
streams of sparkling water wind through a labyrinth of 
honeysuckles and caught the aromatic breeze perfumed 
by sweet-bessie blooms that lined her hazel grown hill- 
sides. 

I’ve drunk from her eternal springs of cold water 
that bubble from under her hills out of banks of pure 
white sand. 

Yes! I came from the backwoods of MeNairy, where 
the trees grow taller and the shade more dense, where 
men grow stronger and braver and the women prettier 
than anywhere else on God’s green earth. 

"Twas there I caught the first inspiration of ambitious 
hope that led me to think life worth living. ”’T'was 
there I played upon the mossy banks of her enduring 
streams. “T'was there I courted and learned to love the 
woman who has shared with me the joys and sorrows 
of life for twenty-six long years and who is the mother 
of my children. Yes, God bless MeNairy County and 
her people. 


Speech delivered by the Author at K. of P. Lodge, Jackson, Tenn., 1897. 
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STATE-WIDE PROHIBITION. 


Our fight was good, we kept the faith, saloons are on 
the go, 

For prayers of women meaneth much, reform is not now 
slow, 

The Solons of the commonwealth, are brave as brave 
ean be, 

And prohibition’s now a fact, in grand old Tennessee. 


““They’ve sinned away their day of grace,’’ and hire- 
lings have employed, 

Saloons and vices are embraced, ‘‘they’ll therefore be 
destroyed,”’ 

Law-makers at historic hill, a hght can plainly see, 

And prohibition’s not a joke, in bounds of ‘Tennessee. 


Let’s praise Good Templars of old time, and Sons of 
Temperance too, ¥ 

And bless new converts up-to-date, who aided state- 
wide through, 

We’ll praise the Temperance Union, of women where 
they be, 

They cheered among our Solons for, state-wide and Ten- 


nessee. 


They say the law ean’t be enforced, let’s try and now 


refute it, 
By putting process in the hands, of friends who'll exe- 


cute it, 
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One-half the number of police, who saloon-sins can't see, 
Will when saloons do not exist, keep peace in Tennessee. 


Let’s push the tide to nation-wide, and to dram-shops 
put full stop, 

And then in eongress-halls we'll hear, “mong statesmen 
something drop, 

And when they say ‘‘it ean’t be done,’’ ‘mong mighty 
powers that be, 

Point out with pride, saloons that died, in grand old 
Tennessee, 

NOTE—A state-wide prohibition bill effective July 1, toco, passed both 


branches of the Legislature Jan, 12 and 13, 1909, and is now in the hands of 
the Governor, 


THE END. 
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